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EARNESTNESS. 


Wortuy George Herbert, in his admirable old por- 
traiture of ‘The Country Parson,’ says that in preach- 
ing ‘ he procures attention by earnestness of speech ; it 
being natural to men to think that where there is 
much earnestness there is something worth hearing.’ 
This, doubtless, is the true secret of all successful 
speaking. It is an ancient saying, and worthy of ge- 
neral acceptation, that he who would persuade others, 
must needs show that he is thoroughly convinced him- 
self. Whatsoever a man believes, and lays earnestly 
to heart, he will be likely to utter again with an em- 
phasis sufficient to induce others to believe it also: and, 
on the contrary, whoever speaks merely from hearsay, 
or without a sincere conviction in regard to the truth 
of what he says, will inevitably fail to effect any real 
persuasion. His lack of a perfect belief in his own 
statements will betray itself through the looseness or 
indifferency of his address. He will, to a close observer, 
give evidence against himself of his inward insincerity. 
Persons accustomed to witness the proceedings of courts 
of justice, cannot fail to have been struck with the utter 
incapacity of even the cleverest pleaders to produce a 
favourable impression on behalf of their client whenever 
they are personally conscious of advocating an unjust 
cause. There is always some damaging inconsistency, 
some unconcealable misgiving, which publishes to an 
observant bystander that the man is sensible of doing 
violence to his own convictions. ‘The cunningest show 
of argument, the utmost vehemence of manner, are of 
no avail in speaking, unless the speaker is zealously in 
earnest, and can thus give us an assurance that no latent 
unbelief, no residuum of indifference, is lurking in his 
mind. 

It is this quality of earnestness which explains the 
success of every fanatic. Because men love and admire 
earnestness, and have an instinctive belief that it is 
always the sign of something true, they listen willingly 
and eagerly to whatever man may come to them with 
an earnest and soul-inspired message. For it is a mis- 
take to suppose that fanaticism is mere imposture. The 
sorriest zealot that ever gained the slightest credit with 
the multitude, was successful solely through the power 
of some truth which he embodied in his doctrines, and 
which, notwithstanding the distortions and disfigure- 
ments of its external folds, he could bring earnestly before 
the minds of his adherents. No man ever staked his 
hope upon alie. A lie is for ever unbelievable, and never 
gains even a temporary credence, save while it is mistaken 
for truth. It has to advance furtively in the name of 
its very enemy, assuming the habit and honest accent 
of reality, in order to obtain the most transitory recep- 
tion with mankind. The soul never relies upon a false- 
hood. There was always some particle of truth bound 


up with the wildest absurdities that were ever yet ac- 
credited among men, otherwise belief in them had been 
impossible. Wherever error is seen to prevail in any 
system of practice or opinion, it is because the original 
truth which formerly sustained the system, and made 
it credible, has been lost or progressively perverted ; 
and not because men had ever willingly and knowingly 
accepted or fostered their faith on mere delusion. It is 
not in the nature of things that a man should be per- 
suaded by anything which does not come home to him 
with the effect of truth. The successes of the fanatic 
are accordingly traceable to the sincerity of his convic- 
tions. By relying steadfastly upon these, he would be 
emboldened to appeal earnestly to men; and to minds 
of like character and cultivation, his doctrines might 
not unnaturally appear credible. The tendency to be- 
lieve whatever is earnestly enforced on the attention— 
considered above to exist inherently in men—along 
with the equally natural and relevant expectation that 
wherever there is the outward sign of sincerity there is 
truth, will readily enough account for the origin and 
prevalence of the most extravagant forms of faith, and 
for the wildest eccentricities of conduct by which these 
have been at any time accompanied. 

Whilst earnestness, however, is the vital and sustain- 
ing element of fanaticism, it fulfils a nobler and indis- 
pensable capacity in the way of furthering the teach- 
ings and ends of wisdom. Truth, in its own nature calm 
and perfectly serene, becomes more universally attrac- 
tive, and attains to a more effectual pre-eminence, when 
harmoniously allied with passion. The clearest scien- 
tific statement of any doctrine will not produce that 
overpowering effect upon the mind which will arise 
when the same doctrine is enforced with an earnest 
declamation. The natural ornaments and graces of 
utterance, which spring spontaneously from the intel- 
lect in a state of high emotion and excitement, though 
adding nothing to the intrinsic weight of facts and 
principles, do nevertheless recommend them more im- 
pressively to the attention, and, by interesting the feel- 
ings and imagination, secure for them a more hearty 
and adequate acceptance. The fable of Orpheus charm- 
ing stones into motion by the power of his music, 
symbolises the grand attractions of eloquence and 
poetry—of all the fascinating and impassioned forms 
of human speech. This fine enchantment, which the 
earnest soul of a man diffuses over other souls, so that 
they instantly believe the word he utters, and are 
kindled with high resolves and aspirations, is as lite- 
rally miraculous as anything that is reported of magical 
or preternatural agency. Wonderful, truly, and at all 
times inexplicable, is the power of persuasion. You can- 
not, by the subtilest analysis, explain or scientifically 
account for it; yet it is an incontestable effect, as uni- 
formly following from every genuine display of carnest- 
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ness as the purification of the air succeeds to the mani- 
festation of material lightning. One might indeed call 
earnestness a sort of spiritual electricity, inasmuch as 
it is always a vital element in human nature; and 
when actively aroused, exerts a wholesome influence 
through the mental atmosphere, being even sometimes 
not unaccompanied with danger. Its persuasive effi- 
cacy is meanwhile undeniable. It circulates conviction, 
and serves the ends of truth, as the electric currents 
promote health by an energetic and sanative agitation. 
A mind charged with this irresistible puissance has 
ready and intimate access to all states and conditions 
ef sympathy and sensibility, and may overrule them to 
the promulgation of whatever truths it is inspired 
with ; for truth is ever prevalent when its presence is 
once felt. The soul delights to be subdued under its 
glorious dominion, and feels a nobler liberty when con- 
strained to surrender in obedience to its command. 
Like the glow and beauty of the sunrise, like the deli- 
cious melody of winds among the summer leaves, is the 
kindly encouraging voice which bids thy heart believe ! 
Welcome as the footstep of an expected friend, memor- 
able as the tones of undying love, as the speechless joy 
“of some grand deliverance, is that holy and mysterious 
annunciation, wherein truth cometh like an angel, 
saluting the soul with its glad tidings; for then is the 
man an inlet to the rays of aboriginal intelligence, and 
‘the inspiration of the Almighty giveth him under- 
standing.’ 

All that is understood by intellectual and moral elc- 
vation is inseparably associated with earnestness of 
character. There is neither true intelligence nor virtue 
possible so long as the mind is tainted with indifference. 
He whg would be accounted wise, must love wisdom 
with an unlimited devotion. If any man seek know- 
ledge for selfish and unworthy ends, he will be inevit- 
ably deprived of its most invaluable advantages. The 
practical profanity which he thus compits will affect 
the integrity of his understanding; and that which 
should have been an accession of true insight to his 
soul, will, through a vicious use, become the sure means 
of his degradation. The sacred glement of knowledge— 
the quality whence the intellect derives new increase of 
vigour and enlargement, and which to a reverent and 
earnest mind is always the prime attraction—is utterly 
and scandalously thrown away whenever knowledge is 
prosecuted solely for secular or mercenary benefits. 
Everything that we can know, the meanest fact that 
can instruct us, has an intimate and significant re- 
ference to the culture of which we are capable, and in 
this properly consists its highest and pre-eminent value. 
Strictly and philosophically considered, the universe is 
a divine college for the education of humanity. All 
science, and history, and experience, exist, and are 
secured, as an available possession in the world, to the 
one end that the man of to-day may be richly and 
adequately enlightened. 

In this illustrious university every man, by natural 
constitution, is appointed to be a student. To learn 
anything effectually, he will need to incline his mind 
earnestly to apprehend it in its total and manifold sig- 
nificance. Nature reveals nothing to a mere imper- 
tinent curiosity; this, rather, she perpetually confounds, 
till a man’s frivolity becomes at last the instrument of 
his destruction. She will tolerate no vain shallowness, 
no trivial pretentiousness. Over all the gates and en- 
trances of her institutions she has written in letters of 
enduring light— Use your gifts faithfully, and they 
shall be enlarged: practise what you know, and you 


shall attain to higher knowledge.’ Her rigorous, yet 
beneficent commandments, may not be anywise gain- 
sayed, neither will they suffer the least infringement 
without serious loss to the offender. It is only by com- 
pliance, by an earnest fidelity to the truth, that a man 
can be established in freedom, valour, and authentic 
worth. 

All action shoots around it everlasting influences. 
That which thou doest to-day shall not cease out of 
existence, but, as a power more or less momentous, 
become incorporated with the universal forces which 
circulate for ever throughout time and beyond time. 
Profoundly was it said by Schiller, ‘ Life is earnest.’ 
The immortality of man enters into everything he 
does—how needful, then, to do it well! Consider that 
the worthiness or worthlessness of an act lies always in 
the spirit in which it is performed, and that a man can 
justify himself through no transaction wherein he does 
not throw his utmost capability, as the warranty of a 
sincere intention. Can we not transfigure the meanest 
duties by a certain lordliness and magnificence of per- 
formance? True dignity is ever the product of the 
man, and is nowise indigenous to his circumstances. 
The kingly Alfred, tending the baking of cakes in the 
peasant’s cottage, was not the less a royal nature while 
thus humbly employed; nay, he would have even 
shown himself a greater man could he, in the face of 
his manifold state perplexities, have kept the cakes 
from burning. Diogenes was greater than Alexander, 
and might reasonably prefer to be himself rather than 
the conqueror, inasmuch as, with smaller means, he could 
realise a more sublime contentment ; centralising within 
the kingdom of his tub more wit, wisdom, and manful 
independence, than the other could attain to with his 
wide imperial dominions. He, doubtless, is the greatest 
who can so overpower and subordinate his circumstances 
as to make the grandeur and beauty of character shine 
through them, even as the sun makes glorious the clouds 
and vapours which hang about the orient horizon to 
the interception of his morning rays. A man may mag- 
nify his life, and make it splendid and sublime, by the 
power of earnestness. Living, got in the shows of things, 
courting not the favours and prosperities of fortune, 
but intently holding on his way, with an eye to such 
things mainly as tend to a rational and intelligent ad- 
vancement, he will grow gradually and securely in well- 
being, and perhaps eventually attain to that perfection 
of self-possession wherein his habitual impulses shall be 
in unison with the law of his constitution. 

But now, it may be said, are we, from this one-sided 
commendation of earnestness, to infer that therefore 
mirthfulness and sport are to be contemptuously dis- 
paraged, and avoided as things incompatible and incon- 
sistent with manful dignity? ‘ Dost thou think because 
thou art virtuous, there shall be no more eakes and 
ale?’ ‘Yes, by St Anne, and ginger shall be hot i’ the 
mouth too. We would have no superstitious venera- 
tion even for the moderate and wholesome stoicism 
which we commend. Sport, too, we can honour in its 
degree, for it also is a true thing, and is worthy of a 
place and countenance among men. LEarnestness is not 
the antithesis to sport, but to indifference. Mirthful- 
ness, wit, and humour, are equally as appropriate to 
humanity as earnestness i Whatsoever thing is 
genuine, is good in its own province. Honest sport, 
being natural to man, is also assuredly desirable, and 
even necessary to the maintenance of a healthful con- 
dition of mind. That is but a sickly and feeble nature 
which cannot laugh. It has even been affirmed, and, 
as we think, not inconsiderately, that a man’s moral 
and social worth is estimable and measurable by the 
extent of his capacity for laughter—that the man 
who can laugh well, will be likely to do nothing in- 
differently. Laughter, indeed, might be aptly enough 
considered as the extreme earnestness of mirth; for 
nobody can laugh heartily who does not laugh in ear- 
nest. Those manifestations of the sportful spirit which 
we designate pleasantry, wit, humour, and the like, are 
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characterised by nothing more distinctly than a certain 
tart sincerity, the lack of which would be the surest 
indication of their utter destitution of all merit. The 
keen ironical wit of such a writer as Fielding; the 
‘ simpletonian’ pleasantry of Goldsmith; the shrewder, 
yet generous humour of Walter Scott; higher still, that 
fine composite of the humorous and the pensive of 
which Charles Lamb and Thomas Hood have left us 
some choice examples; but above all, that profound, 
transcendental humour, such as Richter exhibits— 
these, and indeed genuine wit and humour wherever 
they are to be found, are certainly misapprehended if 
they are ever regarded as being unimbued with earnest- 
ness. Accordingly, amongst other earnestness, earnest 
sport shall have our tribute of admiration; that being, 
in our belief, the preservative saline principle whereby 
the general waters of existence are sustained against 
the tendency of all mortal things to putrefaction. 


PAULINE. 


A HISTORIC SKETCH. 
BY PERCY B. ST JOHN. 


PAvLineE was an orphan adopted by some worthy citizen 
of the Rue St Honoré, Paris, who, having brought her 
up to the age of sixteen, had placed her in his shop— 
a perfume warehouse —to dispense his goods at the 
counter. Women in France are almost universally the 
practical heads of commercial establishments. The 
master of the house, when he does not lounge away in a 
café, play billiards or cards half the day, or walk about 
like one living on his means, is contented to occupy a 
dignified and retired position, attending, not to sales, 
but to wholesale purchases. But such was not the case 
with M. Boulard, the adopted father of Pauline. Both 
he and his wife shared the labours of the shop together; 
he keeping the books, while Pauline and Madame Bou- 
lard attended to the details. The young girl was very 
pretty and very modest, and her presence contributed 
not a little to the success of the business. The good 
couple, having no children of their own, had manifested 
their intention of making Pauline their heiress, and this 
added to the charm which hung over the perfumer’s 
store. 

Pauline had many lovers, a great many—as young 
ladies who are pretty, modest, and virtuous are apt to 
have, especially when rich; for although the world is 
not half so selfish and wicked as certain persons fancy, 
yet a grain of interested love will always peep out 
among the truest suitors. Two lovers were chiefly 
assiduous in their attentions: the one, a rich shop- 
keeper of the same street; the other, a poor frotteur. 
Both were young, tolerably good-looking, and very 
devoted in their attachment; and it would have been 
hard to say which was most deserving. But Monsieur 
Alexis Laparaut was rich, and Jean Prevost was poor. 
It will readily be understood that the parents of Pauline 
would not have hesitated in their choice; but they 
knew only of the affection of Alexis; that of Jean was 
concealed even from himself. Alexis came often to the 
house under one pretence or another, and was always 
favourably received. The good Boulards were highly 
flattered at his preference. Pauline liked his frank 
open manners, and always greeted him with a smile. 
The frotteur—one who waxes and shines by means of 
rubbing the wooden floors of rooms—came to the house 
in the exercise of his trade. He always bowed low to 
Pauline, and asked her how she was; and even on her 
Sféte day had brought a single rose, which was graciously 
received. Jean was also a commissioner, and ran on 
errands, and often came to the house to buy perfumes, 
soap, &c. for his employers, who, appreciating his 
honesty and desire for work, freely trusted him with 

hases. How happy Jean was if Pauline only served 


how little he concealed his happiness if she gave him a 
good-natured word! Pauline could scarcely be blind to 
the open love of Alexis, or the concealed affection of 
the poor frotteur; but however this may be, she said 
nothing, and appeared to notice neither. But young 
Laparaut had spoken to old Boulard, Boul had 
spoken to his wife, and his wife to the young girl; but 
she kissed her adopted mother so affectionately, and 
said so gently that she wished not to leave home, that 
the worthy woman was silent, and put off a little while 
any serious discussion of the matter. 

Jean, meanwhile, became sombre and thoughtful; he 
dared not hope, he dared not even think of making an 
offer; he, a poor workman, with uncertain means of 
livelihood, and so far beneath the position of her he 
loved! Had she been an unfriended orphan, without 
home, he would have joyfully offered his heart, and the 
only fortune he had—his honest labour. While thus 
depressed, an event occurred which drove Pauline com- 
pletely out of his thoughts. 

One day he was sent for to wax the floors of a house 
near the Palais Royal, the apartments of which were 
generally devoted to the pleasure-parties of the courtiers. 
Jean, who was well known and trusted, was told to wax 
the floor of every room then unoccupied. He obeyed, 
and soon found himself in a chamber of luxurious ap- 
pearance, surrounded by pictures which told of rural 
loves and happiness. Jean had seen them often before ; 
but they had never affected him so much, and forgetting 
time, place, and his duties, he leant on the stick which 
held the wax, and fell into deep thought. Suddenly he 
was startled by voices in the next room; a horrible 
sentence caught his ear, and justified his listening. 
Pale and terrified, he hearkened to every word, and 
moved not, for fear of being discovered. He had dis- 
covered an awful and frightful secret; and he was a 
dead man if caught in that room, the ill-joined wains- 
cot of which allowed everything in the next to be dis- 
tinctly heard. ‘ What shall I do?’ thought he to him- 
self: ‘to-morrow is the féte of St Louis; I have no 
time to lose.’ 

Jean left the room on tiptoe, and with the utmost 
caution; then descending the stairs, feigned to leave for 
dinner. No sooner was he clear of the house, than he 
made for the prefecture of police, and entering the 
hotel, asked to see the lieutenant. The servants replied 
that he could not be It was one o'clock, and the 
fashionable Paris dinner-hour of that day—now six 
hours later. Not a valet dared disturb M. dé Bellisle 
from his meal; but Jean insisted, stormed, implored ; 
and at last, as they seized him by the shoulders to pitch 
him out, cried, ‘ Do not drive me out. I must see 
Monsieur de Bellisle: the king’s life is in danger !’ 

It was the eve of St Louis 1758, and the king was 
Louis XV. The servants hesitated, looked at one 
another, and an agent of police, struck by the man’s 
tone, bade them pause. 

* Go, repeat his words to Monsieur le Lieutenant,’ 
said he; ‘ and show this person into his private cabi- 
net.’ 

Jean, recovering his breath, followed his guide, and 
soon found himself face to face with the magistrate, 
whose mien was severe and inquisitive, and even in- 
credulous. He bade the frotteur sit down, and asked 
him his business in a somewhat petulant tone—the tone 
of a man disturbed in the midst of his dinner. 

‘I come, sir,’ said Jean firmly, ‘ to inform you of a 
plot against the king’s life.’ 

‘I am informed of such plots every day,’ replied the 
prefect, who was used to pretended denunciations from 
persons aiming at exciting attention and gaining 
money. ‘ But let me hear the details.’ 

Jean related all that the reader knows, and added 
that the attempt on the king’s life was to be made that 
evening at the reception on the occasion of the eve of 
the féte of St Louis, when it was usual to present the 
monarch with bouquets of flowers. One of these was 


; and how gentle and respectful were his tones, and 


to contain a poison so subtile, that the king, on smelling 
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it, would fall as if struck with apoplexy.* Bellisle looked 
at Jean. His mien was agitated: he was profoundly 
moved.- His handsome and honest features were ex- 
cited, as if by deep indignation: the palor of horror was 
on his countenance. But the prefect of police, remem- 
bering the pretended revelations of La Tude and others, 
was still not wholly convinced. 

* Are you sure,’ said he to Jean, ‘that you have 
heard what you tell me? Be careful. If you have 
done this from a mere motive of cupidity, and invented 
_ you will pay dearly for it: the Bastile for 

ife’—— 

* Put me to the rack if you like,’ cried Prevost; ‘ it 
will not alter my words. I repeat the king is in danger. 
I offer my life as security for my truth!’ 

‘Enough. I believe you. e will go together to 
Versailles.’ 

It was a very short time after, when M. de Bellisle 
and Jean Prevost entered the royal palace of Versailles 
by the stairs of the CEil de Bouf, and arrived secretly 
at the king’s private apartments. Every precaution 
was taken to conceal the presence of the minister of 
police from the courtiers, as thus the conspirators might 
guess the discovery of their atrocious plot. 

Louis XV. received the lieutenant, and had with him 
a long and secret interview. In fact they parted only 
when, at eight o’clock, the monarch went into the Hall 
of Treaties to receive the respectful homage of all the 


the folds of your dress over the poor animal. It has 
died to make true the saying, “Son of a king—brother 
of a king—never king!”’ 

The ceremony proceeded, Louis XV. completely 
concealing his emotion, while Madame de Pompadour 
smothered her alarm and curiosity. As soon as all 
was over, the king retired to his chamber, and sent for 
the lieutenant of police, who at once was struck by his 
solemn manner. 

* Am I to arrest the guilty, sire ?’ 

* You were correctly informed, Bellisle. Last year 
the dagger of Damiens ; this time a bunch of flowers; 
and always from the same quarter. I cannot, nor ought 
I to punish. I order you to desist from inquiring into 
this mystery. Where is the man who saved me?’ 

* Close at hand, sire,’ replied the lieutenant, who knew 
well whence the blow came, and also that it descended 
from too exalted a hand and too near a relative to be 
noticed. 

‘ Bring him to me.’ 

‘I am at your orders, sire;’ and the lieutenant of 
police bowed. M. Bertin de Bellisle was far too honest 
a man to do as most of his predecessors would have 
done—used the discovery, and kept all the merit to 
themselves. 

‘Ihave brought this good man with me, sire,’ con- 
tinued Bertin: ‘he is in the guard-room, all confused 
and alarmed at being in a palace in his rude working- 


foreign ambassadors, princes, and courtiers, who on this | dress. 


occasion were all received in state. The lieutenant of 
police joined Jean Prevost, guarded in a private chamber 
by two exempts, and sat down to a hurried meal, in 
which he invited the frotteur to join him without cere- 
mony. 

Meanwhile Louis XV. had entered the Hall of 
Treaties, and seated himself on his throne at the end of 
the apartment. Before him was the magnificent round 
mosaic table given to Louis le Grand by the republic 
of Venice, and which was now destined to receive the 
splendid and rare bouquets offered on this occasion b 
the royal family, the grand officers of the household, 
and the members of the diplomatic corps, to the king. 
The crowd was gay and gorgeous. Every variety of 
costume, rich, bright, and resplendent, shone beneath 
the blaze of light, which showed off the brilliance of the 
diamonds on the women. The king, who, despite his 
frivolity, had great courage, and a fund of good sense, 
which, with other education, would have made him a 
different man, was by no means moved, but smiled 
ee on Madame de Pompadour, and caressed her 
‘favourite spaniel, which sat upon a stool between them, 
and at their feet. 

The ceremony commenced. The king, as was the 
custom, took the bouquets one by one, thanking every 
giver by some sprightly word. Pretending to play 
with the spaniel, and to repress its indiscreet caresses, 
—— every bunch of flowers near the animal’s nose, 

then laid it down on the mosaic table. Madame 
laughed, but hid her laughter with her 


* If they feel hurt ?’ said she in a whisper. 

The foreign -ministers had ce, and had pre- 
sented all their bouquet: e bers of the royal 
family came next, having courteously allowed the diplo- 
matic corps to precede them. The king took the bouquet 
from the hands of the nearest of the blood-royal, who 
stepped back bowing. He held the flowers to the 
spaniel’s nose; the poor brute sniffed it, reeled, and 
fell dead! Madame de Pompadour turned pale, and 
would have shrieked, but the king had warned her by 


a look. 
* Not a word,’ whispered he; ‘ it is nothing! Drop 


* This is not borrowed from the poisonings of Catharine de 
Medicis. The narrative is historical, and to be found in full detail 
in the archives of the police. 


*So much the better,’ said the king; ‘it is at least 
an honest costume and an honest occupation. Bring 
him in, Monsieur de Bellisle; I will receive him better 
than I would a courtier.’ Bertin de Bellisle went out, 
and returned leading the frotteur by the hand. Jean 
Prevost—bold, stout fellow though he was—trembled, 
held down his head, and turned and twisted his cap in 
his hands, quite unaware that he was pulling it to 


pieces. 

‘Embrace your king,’ cried Louis XV. with a grate- 
ful tear in his eye; ‘ that is your first reward.’ 

‘ Sire,’ said Jean, falling on his knees, ‘I ask no re- 
ward but the feeling of having saved your majesty.’ 

‘Come hither ;’ and the king seized him, and kissed 
him on both cheeks. 

*I am unworthy of such honour.’ 

* What can I do for you?’ asked Louis XV., who was 
capable of very good emotions. 

* I ask nothing, sire.’ 

* But I insist. Whatever you ask you shall have.’ 

‘If your majesty could give me Pauline,’ whispered 
Jean Prevost. 

‘Oh, oh!’ laughed Louis XV., once more himself 
again: ‘a love affair. Come, the frotteur shall sup to- 
night with the king whose life he has saved, and tell 
his story. Bellisle, send a coach for him in the morning, 
or rather come yourself. I will give you further in- 
structions about this matter. But silence, my friend; 
not a word.’ 

The lieutenant of police retired, and Louis XV., who 
was always delighted at novelty and an 
amusement, took the frotteur, just as he was, to the 
Trianon, where he was to sup with Madame de Pompa- 
dour; and there, in the presence of the beautiful court 
favourite, made him tell his story, which Jean did with 
a naiveté, truth, and sincerity, which deeply interested 
the king, used wholly to another atmosphere. Next 
morning Louis, after shaking Jean warmly by the 
hand, and holding a private conference with Bellisle, 
said, ‘ You shall have a house in the park, my friend, 
near the Trianon. You shall be honorary head gar- 
dener, with a hundred louis a month for your salary, and 
every morning you shall bring me a bouquet. I shall 
thus never forget you, nor the cause which compels 
my everlasting gratitude.’ 

Next morning, at an early hour, before the business 
of the day commenced, and while a porter was taking 
down the shutters of the shop, M. Boulard called his 
wife and Pauline into his little office. The good man’s 
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air was grave, and a little annoyed. He had gone out 
the previous evening, and returned at a late hour. 
Pauline had long since retired to rest, but M. Boulard 
had held a long conference with his wife. The excel- 
lent citizen spoke with animation, and not without a 
little anger, but finally cooled down before the soothing 
of his wife. 

‘ Besides,’ said he triumphantly, ‘she can never hesi- 
tate. Bah! prefer a wre frotteur to a substantial 
citizen—never !’ 

* Pauline,’ began M. Boulard in the morning, ‘I have 
to speak seriously to you. It seems your marriage must 
be decided on at once, since high people have troubled 
themselves about it. But that I have spoken myself 
with the minister of police—I should think—never mind: 
I am not a fool. But of course I should be wrong. 
Well, Pauline, you must this morning decide. Two 
lovers are at your feet—Alexis; and, you will never be- 
lieve it, Jean Prevost the frotteur! Isn’t it ridiculous?’ 

* Dear father, excuse poor Jean,’ stammered Pauline. 

*I knew you would forgive him, child. But now you 
must decide freely, of your own will, between them. 
We have our wishes; but that is nothing: we leave 
you wholly unbiassed. Speak out, like a good girl, and 
speak frankly.’ 

* But, my dear father, I have no wish to marry.’ 

‘ But, child, you must. You shall know the reasons 
another time. So now, child, you must speak out. 
Which is to be—Alexis or Jean?’ 

‘ Must I speak now?’ said Pauline blushing. 

* Yes, child,’ put in Madame Boulard ; ‘ it is absolutely 
necessary.’ 


'y. 

‘Then, dear papa, dear mamma, if it’s all the same to 
you, I like Alexis’ —— 

‘I knew it!’ cried the delighted Boulard. 

‘Very well; but—I—love—Jean.’ And Pauline 
buried her pretty, blushing, pouting face in her hands. 

The perfumer looked at his wife, his wife looked at 
him, and both cried, ‘ I never could have thought it!’ 

‘ But,’ said Madame Boulard resignedly, ‘ perhaps it’s 
for the best.’ 

‘ Perhaps,’ replied Boulard with a melancholy shake 
of his head. ‘Oh, women, women!’ 

A knock came to the door, and then Jean Prevost 
entered, so well dressed, so proudly happy, so handsome, 
that all started. 

‘I am come to know my fate,’ cried he; but the 
rogue had heard the last words of the old couple 
through the half-open door. 

‘She is yours,’ cried M. Boulard with a sigh; 
‘though what a poor frotteur can want with such a 
wife is more than I can imagine.’ 

*I am not a poor frotteur,’ said Jean Prevost; ‘I am 
honorary head gardener of the royal gardens of Ver- 
sailles, with a hundred louis of monthly income, and a 
house large enough to hold us all, if you will come and 
live with us, and sell your business. That you may 
understand my sudden rise, I may tell you, my new 
parents—but never repeat it—that I have luckily saved 
the king from the attempt of an obscure assassin, and 
that Louis XV. has shown his gratitude to the poor 
frotteur.’ 

Monsieur Jean’—— 

The young man smiled; he had never been called 
Monsieur before. 

‘Monsieur Jean, here is my hand. We accept and 
are very glad, since Pauline loves you. It was for her 
sake we hesitated. There, take her, and may you both 
be as happy as we have been ;’ and the old man looked 
affectionately at his wife, and at the young couple, 
who had scarcely yet looked at one another. 

They were married, and they were happy. They 
went down to Versailles to live in the house the king 
gave them, and lived there long after Louis XV.’s 
death, the place being kept for them by Louis XVI. 
Jean became in reality; and for the eleven 
years that the king lived, he never wanted a bouquet 
of some kind when at his palace of Versailles; and far 


more wonderful, he never forgot the action of the 
frotteur, nor ceased to bear it in grateful and pleased 
remembrance. At his death there were two who shed 
genuine tears, and cast many a garland on his tomb— 
and these were Jean Prevost and Pauline his wife. 


LICHENS. 


Wen the gilded leaves of autumn have fallen from the 
trees, when scarce a flower remains, and the ripened 
seeds have dropped into the earth, then a new life rises 
on the wreck of summer beauty : emerald mosses, pearl- 
like fungi, and fantastic lichens, sparkle on every side— 
* Leaving that beautiful which still is so, 
And making that which is not ;’ 


turning the very barrenness of winter into a scene of 
vegetating glory. It is not, however, our intention to ad- 
vert to the beauties of these plants, nor to their. various 
functions in the economy of the universe, but merely to 
name a few of the individual uses of the last-named 
tribe; or, to speak more correctly, a few of those uses 
to which man has already learned to apply them. 

First in the list we may place the Iceland lichen, or 
Iceland moss (Cetraria islandica), which, growing alike 
in the frigid and temperate zones, fixes itself indiffe- 
rently in the icy north, on the British mountains, or be- 
neath the Spanish and Italian skies, shunning not even 
the stony lava ejected by Mount Hecla. ‘ Providence,’ 
say the Icelanders, ‘ a bountiful Providence sends us 
bread out of the very stones!’ 

This lichen is steeped in water, dried, reduced to 
powder, and made into bread; or it is prepared by 
chopping small, and boiling in three or four successive 
waters, for the purpose of extracting the natural bitter- 
ness, and destroying the purgative quality which it pos- 
sesses. It is then boiled for one or two hours in milk, and 
when cold, forms a most excellent and nutritious jelly. 
It is also much used in this way in England, as an eco- 
nomical and efficacious substitute for isinglas in the 
making of blancmange. In the same manner it makes 
a good thickening for soups and broth. It is often used 
in England in brewing, and also in the composition, 
says Withering, ‘of ship-biscuit, as it is not liable to 
the attack of worms, and suffers little by the action of 
sea water.’ 

One ounce boiled in a pint of water will yield a muci- 
lage as thick as that from one part of gum-arabic and 
three parts of water. It must be remembered that two 
or three boilings are required entirely to exhaust the 
nutritive properties of the plant. This mucilage, in 
addition to its employment as an article of food, is a 
substance in our Materia Medica, and is thus, accord- 
ing to Lord Dundonald, made ready :—‘ It has an outer 
skin, covering a green resinous substance, and the re- 
mainder of the plant consists chiefly of gum and resinous 
matter, on which water does not act. In order to sepa- 
rate the skin from the resinous parts, the plant must be 
scalded two or three times with boiling water, which 
causes the skin to crack and peel off. It is then put 
into a boiler with three quarts of water to every pound 
of the plant, and about half an ounce of soda or potash, 
and the boiling should be continued until the liquor 
acquires a considerable degree of gummy consistence. 
The liquor is then to be strained, and fresh water to be 
added to the plant for the purpose of further exhausting 
the gum. ‘The several liquors, after standing some 
hours to settle, and then removing the dregs, are to be 
boiled down in a regulated heat to the consistence re- 
quired for use—but not further, lest it should become 
dry and discoloured.’ ‘The above is used as a remedy for 
coughs, and even in some cases of consumption, as it 
eminently strengthens the digestive powers, and con- 
sequently the whole constitution. It appears to be 


more used at Vienna than in any other place. When 


newly gathered, it is employed in Iceland as a gentle 
laxative. 


The lungwort, or hazel rag (Sticta pulmonacea), is 
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supposed to possess similar or even superior qualities in 
consumption. It is also boiled in ale by the Siberians 
instead of hops, and is used by the Herefordshire and 
Glamorgan women to dye their woollen stockings of 
a durable brown, The beautiful scarlet-cup lichen 
(Cenomyce coccifera), as well as the common cup lichen 
(C. tuberculata), are considered specifics in hooping- 
cough. The Apthous lichen (Peltidea apthosa) is boiled 
in milk, and given to children who have the thrush. 
The lichens bearing the specific name of esculentia 
are natives of Tartary, and are used extensively as an 
article of food in that country. The Alectoria aslo is 
in high repute amongst the Arabians as a cordial and 
soporific. 

The nobleman above quoted discovered a method of 
extracting from the tree lichen (Usnea plicata) a gum 
which adequately supplies the place of the expensive 
gum Senegal, so much required by calico-printers and 
others, and which, he says, may be supplied ‘ at one- 
fourteenth of the war price, and at one-sixth of the 


peace price.’ 

The ragged hoary lichen (Zvernia prunastri) has the 
curious property of absorbing and retaining scents, and 
is therefore made the basis of many perfumed powders. 
Perhaps, too, it might be useful as an imbiber of noxious 


vapours. 

The cudbear (Lecanora tartarea of Acharius) derives 
its English name from Mr Cuthbert, who first brought 
it into general use. It is a most valuable article of 
commerce, on account of the fine purple dye which it 
yields, and which is so much used in the tartan plaids. 
It grows abundantly in the limestone districts; and the 
poor people collect from twenty to thirty pounds per 
day by scraping it off the rocks with an iron hoop, and 
sell it at prices varying from a penny to three-halfpence 
per pound, by which many, more especially amongst 
the Highlanders and the inhabitants of Derbyshire, 
realise a comfortable livelihood. Much is also imported 
from Norway. It is prepared—chiefly at Glasgow— 
with a volatile alkali and alum, and sold to dyers for 
the purpose of dyeing woollen yarn, for it will not im- 
part any colour to vegetable substances. The same 
rock may be scraped every five years: the fructified 
specimens are the most esteemed. The crust of this 
plant is liable, during its growth, to assume ‘a red or 
purplish tint from access of volatile alkali, as may be 
seen if certain animal substances fall upon it in its 
natural situations:’ this fact probably first led to its 
observation and use. All the Zecanore possess the same 
qualities in a greater or less degree; hence the con- 
fusion which exists on the subject, and the indiscrimi- 
nate names of orchal, archelle, arcel, argol, cocker, and 
corcae 


r. 

The Lecanora roccella, which derives its name from 
a corruption of the Portuguese word rocca (rock), on 
account of its habitat, is the true and most valuable 
orchal of commerce: it yields the fine red dye so prized 
by both ancients and moderns, and in some seasons sells 
for as much as L.1000 per ton. It has been found in 
Portland Island and in Cornwall, but is chiefly imported 
from the Canary Islands. The crab’s-eye lichen (Z. 
perella) is used in France as a substitute for the above, 
under the name of Perelle d’ Auvergne, whence its specific 
name. Litmus is prepared from this species, for which 
purpose it is gathered in the north of England, and sent 
to London in casks. This litmus is a most valuable 
test to chemists for detecting the presence of an acid or 
an alkali; it is likewise employed for staining marble, 
and also by silk-dyers for giving a bloom or gloss to 
more permanent colours. 

The valuable pigment called ‘lake’ is the product of a 
lichen which grows but sparingly in our island—namely, 
the prickly lichen (Cornicularia aculeata). In fine, the 
dyes afforded by this single tribe of plants are so 
numerous and so varied—red, purple, blue, yellow in 


all its varieties, and black—that to enumerate them 
would be to give a long and tedious list of names; we 
will therefore present our readers with 


Mr Hellot’s 


receipt for ascertaining whether any given lichen will 
yield an available dye:—‘ Put about a quarter of an 
ounce of the plant in question into a glass, moisten it 
well with equal parts of strong limewater and spirit of 
sal ammoniac—or the spirit of sal ammoniac made with 
quicklime will answer the purpose without limewater— 
tie a wet bladder close over the top of the vessel, and 
let it stand three or four days. If any colour is likely 
to be obtained, the small quantity of liquor you will 
find in the glass will be of a deep crimson, and the 
plant will retain the same colour when the liquor is all 
dried up. If neither the liquor nor the plant have 
taken any colour, it is needless to make further trials, 
The Lecanora candelaria is so named from the circum- 
stance of the Swedes using it to stain the candles used 
in their religious ceremonies of a purple colour. 

We cannot, however, quit the subject of lichen dyes 
without adverting to the calcareous lichen, which is so 
peculiar to limestone, that when a stone of it occurs 
amongst many others, it may be distinguished at the 
first glance by the appearance of this plant upon it. 
When dried, powdered, and steeped in lye, it produces 
the brilliant and unrivalled scarlet used to colour the 
whittles of the Welsh women ; which stood our country 
in such good stead when the emissaries of Robespierre, 
after effecting a landing at Fishguard in Pembrokeshire, 
were led to mistake the body of women on a distant 
hill for an advancing column of ‘ red coats.’ But even 
these numerous uses will sink into insignificance before 
the treasure of the north, the reindeer lichen (Ceno- 
myce rangiferina), without which the Laplanders could 
have no existence, for this plant alone supports the life 
of the reindeer, and the reindeer alone enables his 
master to live. Beneath the pine-forests, and on the 
snow-covered plains, this hardy plant covers miles of 
sterile ground, springing up spontaneously where no 
other plant could raise its head; and the deer, endowed 
with an unrivalled keenness and delicacy of smell by 
Him who tempers the wind to the shorn lamb, can 
ascertain the presence of their food beneath snow of 
many feet in depth; and by scraping with their hoofs 
and noses, can reach the plant, which is so carefully 
protected for their use by its thick covering. The Ste- 
reocaulon is chiefly valuable from its being the first 
tribe to clothe the arid lava of volcanoes; whilst the 
Leprosi floridus is the first to spring up upon the tem- 
pest-beaten stones. 

An idea long prevailed amongst those superior to 
many wild fancies, that lichens possessed the power of 
transforming themselves into different species of their 
own tribe ; and this strange notion is thus explained by 
Dr Rees: the seeds of ZL. plumbus are known to fall 
on its congener ZL. niger, and there to germinate; and as 
this is probably the case with others of the tribe, the 
mysterious transformation is made clear on the simplest 
and most satisfactory principles. 

There is a well-known superstition attached to one 
species of lichen, more especially in Wales—namely, 
that which grows in the well of St Winifred or Gwen- 
frewy. Winifred, says tradition, was flying from the 
infidel Caradoc, who, overtaking her as she reached the 
church where her parents were, drew his sword and cut 
off her head ; the head rolled into the church, where St 
Beuno was preaching at the time; the saint, picking it 
up, fastened it on; so the maiden recovered ; and living 
for fifteen years longer, became abbess of Gwythern in 
Denbighshire; but Caradoc dropped down dead on the 
spot where he had committed the impious act. Anda 
well sprung up from where the head of Winifred 
touched the ground, which is said to throw up twenty- 
one tons of water in a minute, and is supposed to pos- 
sess such miraculous powers, that no animal can be 
drowned in it; but the most wonderful part of the story 
is, that to this day, 

‘In the bottom there lie certain stones that look white, 
But streaked with pure red, as the morning with light, 
Which they say is her blood ;’—— 


or rather, which they said ‘was her blood,’ until some 
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inquisitive and legend-subverting botanist demonstrated 
beyond all doubt that ‘ these time-honoured stains ’ were 
nothing more marvellous than plants of the violet- 
scented lichen (Lepraria Folithus), the same as that of 
which Linnzeus remarks—‘ I saw stones covered with a 
blood-red pigment, which, on being rubbed, turned into 
a bright yellow, and diffused a smell of violets, whence 
they have obtained the name of violet stones, though 
indeed the stone itself has no smell at all, but only the 
plant with which it is dyed’ 

The lichen caninus, cinerus, or terrestris, forms the 
powder known as Pulvis antitypus. It was recommended 
by Mr Dampier, brother of the circumnavigator, and 
was, by the authority of Sir Hans Sloane, noticed in 
the ‘ Philosophical Transactions,’ vol. xx., as a remedy 
for or preventive of hydrophobia. It was at first com- 
posed of equal parts of black pepper and the powdered 
lichen; but this mixture being found too hot, two parts 
of lichen were added to one of pepper. The patient, 
after being bled, was directed to take one drachm and 
a-half, when fasting in the morning, in half a pint of 
milk for four consecutive mornings, accompanying the 
medicine with the use of the cold bath; after which 
he was unhesitatingly promised a perfect cure. This 
recipe was admitted into the London ‘ Pharmacopeia’ 
in 1721; but on a revision of the book in 1788, was 
expunged; and now probably almost ranks with the 
‘stone of power,’ which was said to have fallen down 
from heaven on a farm near Caermarthen, and which 
would, it was believed by the credulous, have the same 
effect. This stone, which is of a soft substance (per- 
haps chalk), was, or, we much fear, is, scraped with a 
knife, and a few grains given to the person who had 
been bitten; with what effect, any man of sense may 
imagine. 

Such are some of the superstitions which were asso- 
ciated with even this humble tribe of plants, delusions 
which the dawn of science is quickly casting into the 
shadow of the night which went before it. 


LYNCH’S EXPEDITION TO THE DEAD SEA. 


In October 1847, Commander W. F. Lynch, of the 
United States navy, received orders to proceed at the 
head of a party to explore and circumnavigate the 
Lake Asphaltites, or Dead Sea. That the government 
of the United States should have considered it neces- 
sary to promote an enterprise of this nature will be 
deemed somewhat surprising. By the Americans them- 
selves the expedition was considered, we believe, pretty 
much in the light of a job, or at least as a thing use- 
less, and not altogether justifiable even on the score of 
science. Be this as it may, the expedition to explore 
that mysterious sheet of water, the Dead Sea, went on 
its way, and now a capacious volume is given to the 
world by Commander Lynch detailing the results of his 
inquiry. 
In the vessel which carried the party to the coast 
Syria were placed all needful apparatus, including 
two boats to be taken in pieces and drawn on carriages, 
arms for defence, and air-tight life-preservers. It is 
unnecessary to detail the early incidents of the voyage, 
and the subsequent visit to Constantinople, respecting 
which the volume before us is tiresomely redundant. 
It is sufficient to state that, after a variety of prelimi- 
nary difficulties, the party, with their cortége of boats 
on wheeled trucks, arrived at Tiberias, on the Sea of 
Galilee, at the beginning of April 1848. They were 
here received into the house of an Israelite, and all were 
delighted to have once more a roof over their heads after 
the exposure and fatigues of a land journey from Acre. 
On the day after arrival, the two boats—‘ Fanny Mason’ 
and ‘Fanny Skinner, as they were called — were 
launched on the Sea of Galilee, amidst the shouts and 
clapping of hands of a host of Arabs. The real interest 
of the narrative now commences, though it is to be re- 
that everything interesting in a historical and 
ydrographical point of view is involved in long and 
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tasteless effusions unbefitting a work of professedly 
scientific purport. 

The first movement of the boats was towards the 
head of the lake, to visit Mejdel on the plain of Gene- 
sareth. ‘It must have been a singular sight from the 
shore—our beautiful boats, the crews in man-of-war rig, 
with snow-white awnings spread, and their ensigns 
flying, the men keeping time with their oars, as we 
rowed along the green shores of the silent Sea of 
Galilee.’ A village is descried. ‘ Pulling to the shore, 
we inquired the name of the place of a fellah [native 
peasant] who was watering his donkey. His reply was 
* Mejdel.” This is the ancient Magdala, the birthplace 
of Mary Magdalen. Mejdel is now a poor village of 
about forty families. The houses are of rough stone, 
with flat mud roofs. .... We had no time to survey the 
lake—the advancing season, and the lessening flood in 
the Jordan, warning us to lose no time’ in making the 
descent to the Dead Sea. ‘The bottom of the lake is 
a concave basin—the greatest depth thus far ascertained 
twenty-seven and a-half fathoms (165 feet); but this 
inland sea, alternately rising and falling from copious 
rains or rapid evaporations, apart from its only outlet, 
is constantly fluctuating in depth. The water of the 
lake is cool and sweet, and the inhabitants say that it 
possesses medicinal properties. It produces five kinds 
of fish, all good.’ Before the final departure from Tibe- 
rias, Mr Lynch purchased and fitted up an auxiliary 
boat, which he called the ‘ Uncle Sam;’ he also de- 
tached a number of his men and officers to act as a land 
party in the journey down the Jordan. 

In approaching the southern extremity of the Sea of 
Galilee, the party in the boats had a good view of the 
rugged scenery around, and gradually they swept out of 
the lake into the Ghor (Valley of the Jordan). ‘ When 
the current was strong, we only used the oars to keep 
in the channel, and floated gently down the stream, 
frightening in our descent a number of wild fowl feed- 
ing in the marsh grass and reedy islands.’ In the after- 
noon they came to the ruined bridge of Semakh, which 
picturesquely crosses the river, its fallen masses greatly 
interrupting the navigation. Here the Jordan is about 
thirty yards wide. The boats were guided through the 
noisy rapids with considerable difficulty. At night, the 
party encamped in tents near the border of the stream. 
The descent of the Jordan was in this way exceedingly 
troublesome ; shallows, rapids, sunken rocks, and ruined 
wears impeding the regular progress of the boats, one of 
which, the ‘Uncle Sam,’ was speedily destroyed. The 
country around was seen to be generally uncultivated, 
and the desolation only here and there relieved by miser- 
able mud-built villages. Many spots were evidently 
of great fertility, and with proper culture, could have 
supported a large population. The course of the Jordan 
was exceedingly tortuous. In a space of sixty miles of 
latitude, and four or five miles of longitude, it traverses 
at least 200 miles. Before reaching the Dead Sea, the 
party had plunged down twenty-seven threatening 
rapids, besides many of lesser magnitude. No inter- 
ruption was met with from Arabs, though occasionally 
these marauders of the Desert assumed a threatening 
attitude. An account of the entrance to the Dead Sea, 
which was reached in seven or eight days, may be given 
in the author’s own words :— 

At 3. 16 p.m., April 18, the water of the Jordan be- 
gan to be brackish, but still it had no unpleasant smell ; 
‘banks, red clay, and mud gradually becoming lower 
and lower; river eighty yards wide, and fast increasing 
in breadth, seven feet deep, muddy bottom, current 
three knots. Saw the Dead Sea over the flat, bearing 
south—mountains beyond ; the surface of the water be- 
came ruffled. 3.22, a snipe flew by: fresh wind from 
north-west: one large and two small islands at the 
mouth of the river; the islands of mud six or eight feet 
high, evidently subject to overflow; started a heron and 
a white gull. At 3. 25, passed by the extreme western 
point, where the river is 180 yards wide and 3 feet 
deep, and entered upon the Dead Sea; the water a 
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nauseous compound of bitters and salts.’ Almost im- 
mediately on entering the expanse of waters the wind 
rose to a gale, ‘and presented an agitated surface of 
foaming brine: the spray, evaporating as it fell, left 
incrustations of salt upon our clothes, our hands, and 


| faces; and while it conveyed a prickly sensation 


whenever it touched the skin, was, above all, exceed- 
ingly painful to the eyes.’ The danger of swamping in- 
creased every moment, and the boats bore towards the 
flat northern shore. Here they gained calm water, and 
the party safely landed and encamped at a point indi- 
cated by their companions, who had reached this dis- 
tance by land journey. 

The breadth of the sea at this place to the Arabian 
shore was nearly 8 statute miles. ‘The soundings 
directly across gave 116 fathoms, or 696 feet as the 
greatest depth—90 fathoms, 540 feet, within a fourth 
of a mile from the Arabian shore. Mr Aulick re- 
ports a volcanic formation on the east shore, and 
brought specimens of lava. Another line of soundings 
running diagonally across to the south-east. Mr Dale 
reports a level plain at the bottom of the sea extending 
nearly to each shore, with an average depth of 170 
fathoms, 1020 feet, all across. The bottom, blue mud 
and sand, and a number of rectangular crystals of salt, 
some of them perfect cubes. One cast brought up 
crystals only. Laid them by for careful preservation. 
The diagonal line of soundings was run from this place 
to a black chasm in the opposite mountains. The 
soundings deepened gradually to 28 fathoms a short 
distance from the shore; the next cast was 137, and the 
third 170 fathoms, and the lead brought up, as men- 
tioned, clear cubical crystals of salt. The casts were 
taken about every half mile, and the deep soundings 
were carried close to the Arabian shore. It was a 
tedious operation; the sun shone with midsummer 
fierceness, and the water, greasy to the touch, made the 
men’s hands smart and burn severely.’ 

On the morning of the 2ist the party took to their 
boats to skirt along the lake, and make observations ; 
landing at different points, and camping at night. ‘The 
plants found were the lily, yellow henbane, the night- 
shade or wolf-grape, the lambs’-quarter, used in the 
manufacture of barilla, and a species of kale. Dhom 
apples were also discovered. The pebbles on the beach 
were agglutinated with salt, and dark briny springs 
poured down the ravines, discolouring the vegetation, 
amongst which were usually prominent tamarisk-trees 
and canes. In various places lumps of bitumen were 
found. The following is one of the more remarkable of 
the discoveries that were made :— 

* At 9, the water-shoaling hauled more off shore. 
Soon after, to our astonishment, we saw on the eastern 
side of Usdum, one-third the distance from its north 
extreme, a lofty round pillar, standing apparently de- 
tached from the general mass, at the head of a deep, 
narrow, and abrupt chasm. We immediately pulled in 
for the shore, and Dr Anderson and I went up and 
examined it. The beach was a soft slimy mud in- 
crusted with salt, and, a short distance from the water, 
covered with saline fragments and flakes of bitumen. 
We found the pillar to be of solid salt, capped with 
carbonate of lime, cylindrical in front, and pyramidal 
behind. The upper or rounded part is about forty feet 
high, resting on a kind of oval pedestal, from forty to 
sixty feet above the level of the sea. It slightly de- 
creases in size upwards, crumbles at the top, and is one 
entire mass of crystallisation. A prop or buttress con- 
nects it with the mountain behind, and the whole is 
covered with débris of a light stone colour. Its pecu- 
liar shape is doubtless attributable to the action of the 
winter rains. The Arabs had told us in vague terms 
that there was to be found a pillar somewhere upon the 
shores of the sea; but their statements in all other 
respects had proved so unsatisfactory, that we could 
place no reliance upon them. At 10. 10, returned to the 
boat with large specimens. The shore was soft and 
very yielding for a great distance; the boats could not 


get within 200 yards of the beach; and our foot-prints 
made on landing were, when we returned, incrusted 
with salt.’ 

Later on the same day, and further southward, the 
scene was one of ‘ unmitigated desolation. On one side, 
rugged and worn, was the salt mountain of Usdum, 
with its conspicuous pillar, which reminded us at least 
of the catastrophe of the plain; on the other were the 
lofty and barren cliffs of Moab, in one of the caves of 
which the fugitive Lot found shelter. To the south 
was an extensive flat, intersected by sluggish drains, 
with the high hills of Edom semi-girdling the salt plain 
where the Israelites repeatedly overthrew their ene- 
mies; and to the north was the calm and motionless 
sea, curtained with a purple mist; while many fathoms 
deep in the slimy mud beneath it lay embedded the 
ruins of the ill-fated cities of Sodom and Gomorrah. 
The glare of light was blinding to the eye, and the 
atmosphere difficult of respiration. No bird fanned 
with its wing the attenuated air through which the sun 
poured his scorching rays upon the mysterious element 
on which we floated, and which alone of all the works 
of its Maker contains no living thing within it.’ 

Day after day the heat was that of a furnace, the air 
dry, and the evaporation excessive. The sea, unstirred 
by the wind, lay smooth and unruffled as an inland lake. 
‘The great evaporation enveloped it in a thin, trans- 
parent vapour, its purple tinge contrasting strangel 
with the extraordinary colour of the sea beneath, ae f 
where they blended in the distance, giving it the ap- 
pearance of smoke from burning sulphur. It seemed a 
vast caldron of metal, fused, but motionless. About 
sunset, we tried whether a horse and a donkey could 
swim in the sea without turning over. The result was, 
that although the animals turned a little on one side, 
they did not lose their balance. As Mr Stephens tried 
his experiment earlier in the season, and nearer the 
north end of the sea, his horse could not have turned 
over, from the greater density of the water there than 
here. His animal may have been weaker, or, at the 
time, more exhausted than ours. A muscular man 
floated nearly breast-high without the least exertion.’ 
Mr Lynch tried the effect in his own person ; but, says 
he, ‘ with great difficulty I kept my feet down; and 
when I lay upon my back, and drawing up my knees, 
placed my hands on them, I rolled immediately over.’ 
The impression conveyed by geological inspection is, 
that nearly the whole region is volcanic ; but as lime- 
stone and sandstone occur among the rocks, the changes 
and convulsions must have been of a diversified cha- 
racter. The strongest evidence is presented that the 
bed of the Dead Sea has sunk by a convulsion, previous 
to which the waters of the Jordan had probably escaped 
by the Valley of Moab to the Red Sea. ‘ All our ob- 
servations have impressed me forcibly with the con- 
viction that the mountains are older than the sea. Had 
their relative levels been the same at first, the torrents 
would have worn their beds in a gradual and correlative 
slope ; whereas, in the northern section, the part sup- 
posed to have been so deeply engulfed, although a soft, 
bituminous limestone prevails, the torrents plunge down 
several hundred feet, while on both sides of the southern 
portion the ravines come down without abruptness, 
although the head of Wady Kerak is more than a thou- 
sand feet higher than the head of Wady Ghuweir. 
Most of the ravines, too, as reference to the map will 
show, have a southward inclination near their outlets ; 
that of Zerka Main or Callirohoe especially, which, 
next to the Jordan, must pour down the greatest volume 
of water in the rainy season. But even if they had not 
that deflection, the argument which has been based on 
this supposition would be untenable; for tributaries, 
like all other streams, seek the greatest declivities with- 
out regard to angular inclination. The Yermak flows 
into the Jordan at a right angle, and the Jabok with 
an acute one to its descending course. There are many 
other things tending to the same conclusion ; amon 
them the isolation of the mountain of Usdum ; its dif- 
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ference of contour and of range, and its consisting 
entirely of a volcanic product. But it is for the learned 
to comment on the facts we have laboriously collected. 
Upon ourselves the result is adecided one. We entered 
upon this sea with conflicting opinions. One of the 
party was sceptical, and another, I think, a professed 
unbeliever of the Mosaic account. After twenty-two 
days’ close investigation, if I am not mistaken, we are 
unanimous in the conviction of the truth of the Scrip- 
tural account of the destruction of the cities of the plain. 
I record with diffidence the conclusions we have reached, 
simply as a protest against the shallow deductions 
unbelievers.’ 

Of the excursions by land to different points, and a 
multiplicity of details as to soundings, breadths, and 
other nautical matters, we do not require to speak. 
The investigation of the Dead Sea was at length com- 
pleted, and charts formed of its various features—for 
all which particulars we refer to the book itself. No 
serious accident occurred during the expedition, which 
seems to have been on the whole satisfactory. We con- 
clude with an anecdote relative to the well-known 
Syrian, Assad Kayat, who some years ago studied medi- 
cine in England, and is now settled as British consul at 
Jaffa. ‘Dr Kayat has just claims to be considered a 
benefactor to this section of country. He has encou- 
raged the culture of the vine; has introduced that of 
the mulberry and of the Irish potato; and by word 
and example is endeavouring to prevail on the people 
in the adjacent plain to cultivate the sweet potato, 
which in this warm climate and light friable soil will 
doubtless succeed admirably. This section, like all 
Syria, has few nutritious and succulent vegetables. 
The introduction of the potato would be a blessing, if 
only to supersede the washy and unwholesome cucum- 
ber, which is now the vegetable of the country. In the 
courtyard we observed an English plough of an im- 
proved construction, imported by the consul..... Last 
winter a boat was upset in the harbour, and the insen- 
sible body of one of the crew was thrown by the waves 
upon the beach. Dr Kayat had it immediately carried to 
his house, where he took instant measures for its resus- 
citation. In the meantime a report was spread abroad 
that a Giaour was making incantations over the body 
of one of the “faithful.” A crowd was very soon collected 
before the house, and became clamorous for the body, 
that they might inter it; for, as I have before stated, 
it is an article of Muslim belief that the soul of a person 
not slain in battle cannot enter the gardens of Paradise 
until the body is interred. Dr Kayat, from his official 
position, succeeded in keeping the doors closed until, 
after several hours’ persevering efforts, he succeeded, 
and indignation gave way to astonishment among the 
ss declared that he had restored the dead to 


THE FORCE OF HABIT. 


We hear so much oftener of bad habits than of good ones, 
that one is half tempted to suppose the phrase a mere 
excuse—a shield for our failings, but no fitting cloak 
for our worthier deeds. The ‘involuntary faults’ are 
alluded to in a tone so indulgent—as something, even 
while lamented, still to be endured—under the name 
of habit; which, being second nature, is still more diffi- 
cult to overcome than nature itself: but all the while 
we shut our eyes to the corrective properties it also 
possesses, and seldom take the trouble of driving home 
the little wedge of true metal, that would scatter right 
and left the long-accumulating, and perhaps even har- 
mass. ‘ 

Let us not despise the humble ally—no matter how 
trivial the good habit may be, when applied to the 
affairs of every-day life—which, after all, is mostly 
made up of trifles in themselves. We will many a time 
find ourselves suddenly pulled up in an inconsiderate, 
or even a headlong course, by some little habit, almost 
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mechanical, perhaps adopted unconsciously, and yet 
precious beyond all calculation in its results. 

Are any of our readers habitual snuff-takers? If so, 
though most probably refusing to class this in the 
list of bad habits, they must atleast admit that it is one 
of the most difficult to set aside. The questionable 
indulgence becomes in the long-run a chief necessary of 
life: indeed we have it from the lips of an old admiral 
now no more, that at one time, with shipwreck, starva- 
tion, and death staring him in the face, amongst all the 
contingencies of such a situation, the one he contem- 
¢ apprehension was the failing of 
supplies in the little hollow deer’s hoof always snugly 
ensconsed within his waistcoat pocket. But most inve-. 
terate of all snuff-takers was our friend Walter Miles : 
with him the habit was not merely personal—it was 
hereditary; and if he did not imbibe it with his mother’s 
milk, he at least acquired it with the earliest lessons 
imparted by his father, who, preferring sedative to cor- 
rective measures, would many a time bribe the young- 
sters into the quietness he so dearly loved by impartially 
handing his snuff-box round the circle; and Walter, 
making the most of his opportunities, soon became 
an adept in the art of taking a pinch. The usual con- 
sequences of course fullowed—inflamed nose, a nasal 
twang of voice, and other phenomena. 

Such a case might have been deemed hopeless; habit 
was indeed second nature here, and sorely threatened 
to cloud the animation and intelligence which were 
really natural; but, just in time to avert this conse- 
quence, a counteracting influence arose—he fell in love ; 
and, nothing unusual, the lady of his fancy had an an- 
tipathy, insurmountable, she declared, to that odious 
snuff. There was a violent struggle in Walter’s feel- 
ings between the nose and the heart—the box and 
the lady; or rather, to do him justiee, the force of habit 
was so powerful, that some fresh transgression, almost 
unconsciously committed, would every now and then 
renew his term of probation, and leave the accomplish- 
ment of his hopes as distant as at first. But true affec- 
tion has its power over antipathies as well as over pre- 
dilections : the young lady began to view the offence in 
a mitigated light, and to make some allowance for 
Walter’s repeated efforts, vain as they were. He, too, 
was ready to give up something; a compromise was 
effected ; and she became Mrs Miles, on condition that 
the snuff-box was never to be opened within the four 
walls of the apartment called exclusively their own. 

The terms, surely, were not rigorous; and yet none 
but our snuff-taking friends can realise the pang with 
which, on suddenly recollecting his promise, Walter 
withdrew the offending box from its wonted station be- 
neath his pillow, and banished it to the mantelpiece, 
where, with the length of the room between him and 
the temptation, he still might contemplate it, yet feel 
himself safe. Time passed on; and honourably true to 
his engagement, never was the atmosphere of that 
apartment clouded with the forbidden dust, unless, in- 
deed, some stray particle might have floated back from 
the threshold where he invariably paused for a momen- 
tary solace, the first thing in the morning, the last at 
night. His wife, duly appreciating the integrity with 
which he adhered at least to the letter of his promise, 
built perhaps somewhat too sanguinely on the hopes it 
afforded of thorough conquest in the end; but a good 
habit against a bad one, why shouldn’t it gain the 
upper hand?—and time and circumstance aiding, she 
was right. 

An accident confined Walter for several days to his 
room; at first to his bed; then, when able to leave it, he 
still lingered powerlessly in his arm-chair beside the fire, 
directly in view, and all but in reach, of his favourite 
box. All but—for even had he tried, in his occasionally 
lonely, and oftener wearisome hours, he could not have 
stirred hand or foot to appropriate its contents. Yet, 
again to do him justice, the thought never entered his 
head ; the self-denial in that spot had become so com- 


pletely a habit, that he regarded the once tempting 
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receptacle with as vacant a glance as he threw on the 
china parrot and shepherd that flanked it on either side. 

But at last the day of convalescence arrived, and 
leaning on the loving arm of his wife, once more he was 
allowed to cross the threshold of the room, his prison so 
long. Eager enough he was to leave it; yet he had 
hardly taken two steps, when he quickly turned back 
again with a self-pitying smile, exclaiming, ‘Ah, I 
declare I had nearly forgotten my box!’ 

A smothered little sigh was the only answer, and 
again the supporting arm conducted him to the door: 
once passed, again came the old habitual pause: open 
flew the snuff-box; but, grief of griefs, not one particle 
did it contain; empty, and cleaned out, there it rested 
in his powerless hand; and unable to go forward under 
the weight of such a disappointment, back once more 
he tottered to the room where at least he was likely 
best to bear it. 

His wife deserves some credit: she did not laugh, or 
even smile; but viewing the misfortune with his eyes 
for the moment, exclaimed in tones of ready sympathy, 
* Ah, indeed, I should have remembered: one of those 
days when you were so very ill, Jenny knocked it 
down, and my foolish heart quite sunk at what it 
fancied an unpropitious omen, when I saw your fa- 
vourite mixture scattered amidst the ashes on the 
hearth; but fortunately the box itself escaped, though it 
nearly fell into the fire.’ 

A grateful little smile from Walter, and then there 
was a silent pause, as he sat with the box in his hand, 
his eyes fixed musingly on the flames from which it 
had so narrowly esca: His wife at length took the 
other hand, and hesitatingly and very gently said, 
* And then I had some hope, dear Walter, as day after 
day passed by, and you never, even after you sat up, 
asked one question about it, that perhaps by degrees— 
ah, if you could only see what a difference it makes in 
os look !—your eyes grown so bright—your colour so 

ear 

Again a little pause, and Walter looked up, not to the 
looking-glass, though it stood on the dressing-table just 
at hand, and the flattering picture at another time 
might have excited his curiosity; but now—ah, far 
better, to see it reflected in the eyes that, half smiling, 
half tearful, were now looking down on him. ‘To them 
he turned; no word accompanied his look; something 
far more emphatic; and the next instant the snuff-box 
was courageously thrown into the fire, never to be re- 
placed again! 

And thus many an instance crowds on our recollec- 
tion, true as the foregoing, stronger, graver; instances of 
habits trivial in the beginning, tyrants in the end; 
habits of weak concession, soon demanded as a right; 
habits of expression, gesture, position, all unnoticed by 
ourselves until we find ourselves ridiculous; and yet 
each in its turn reformed or counteracted by some other 
little habit which originally may have borne it no rela- 
tion whatever. There are habits too—but on them it is 
hardly our province to dwell, being more desirous to 
prove our point by illustration than example—habits 
acquired in careless hours, deepening into vice, yet still 
= to some better habit retained throughout all. 

wn those depths we will not gaze, nor lightly speak 
of an influence that would seem to demand a higher, a 
holier name; but yet suggested by the better remedy 
comes one familiar instance, which, in conclusion, may 
serve as a companion to our first, though all unlikely to 
meet, belonging to what in Ireland would be called 
‘ different ends of the night.’ 


pon mate *T was the same to Arthur—it was a 
habit—he could not dis: with it; and the 
book and the small table with lamp by his bedside 
were as necessary to his slumbers as the bed itself. We 


need not relate the hairbreadth escapes he literally 
had; they are in the experience of all who have rashly 
practised the indulgence. But not only in vain did his 
singed locks many a morning bear testimony to the 
drowsy moments in which they were caught nodding 
over the lamp and the page; even a still more abiding 
witness, a dark unsightly chasm in the gay pattern of 
his bed-curtain—an aperture which the housemaid, who 
made pretensions to learning, declared ought never to 
be repaired, but ‘kept over him as a mentor mory’— 
vainly stared him in the face night after night: the 
habit was incorrigible— it would not give him up.’ 

Repeated accidents had at last made his custom so 
notorious, that wherever he went on a visit, the lady of 
the house insured its safety by issuing directions that 
his bedroom candle should never exceed one inch in 
length; while if a log burned on a hearth, or a coal fell 
out of a grate in any part of the house during the night, 
whoever smelled it first, immediately invaded Arthur’s 
premises, making light of his slumbers in more ways 
than one. But, with better fortune than could be ex- 
pected, years passed over his head without more serious 
injuries than those already alluded to. No awful catas- 
trophe reformed him, terrifying him into good beha- 
viour: neither property nor life paid the forfeit antici- 
pated by so many; and at length it was by another 
little habit of still earlier date that the unsafe one of 
later acquisition was eventually laid aside. 

He had been always accustomed from the time when, 
not higher than his book, he stood beside a widowed 
mother’s knee to read a portion of Holy Writ before he 
laid himself down to sleep. Thus in growing years the 
business or the amusement of the day invariably closed ; 
and even when many another memory had faded dim in 
the distance, that gentle voice still seemed to say, 
‘Neglect not this, my son;’ and thus whatever had 
been his study at that unreasonable hour and place, it 
was uniformly terminated by the best of all before his 
eyelids closed for the night. 

Without intruding on higher motives, this at least 
had become in time a habit, as many another, from 
‘all the nurse and all the priest hath taught,’ uncon- 
sciously influences us in after-life. His nightly studies 
would have seemed incomplete, and sleep as far away 
as ever, if not solicited thus: and, as we have said, the 
boy became a man; the man saw a younger generation 
springing up beside him; and still, hand in hand, the 
good and the foolish habit kept their ground. 

At last came news—direful and overpowering: the 
one best loved of all, his own young Arthur, a mid- 
shipman on board one of her Majesty’s frigates stationed 
amongst the West India Islands, had been lost by a 
boat upsetting, just as the vessel had weighed anchor, 
and was leaving the harbour for home. The ship herself 
brought the sorrowful tidings; a letter from the captain, 
while it did all that words could do in consolation, by 
its praises of the lost one, still left no doubt of the 
calamity—no hope to which the mourners might cling. 
And now more than ever had the bereaved father 
reason to bless the habit which alone could steady his 
mind in the night-watches, so often filled with thoughts 
of his sailor boy. With the words of comfort on his lips, 
with its peace within his heart, he would often drop 
asleep, to dream of the time when they should be united 


again. 

But his wildest or his happiest dream never sur- 
passed the reality. The shadows were lengthening fast 
one autumn evening, about a month after the family 
had been attired in their mourning garb, when the un- 
expected sound of carriage-wheels rattling up to the 
door drew the inmates of the house to the windows just 
in time to catch—Arthur’s gay hurra! and see him 
spring from the roof of the carriage, where, for the 


It was indeed himself, ‘ alive again ;’ as, much to his 
surprise, and somewhat to his amusement, he had been 
informed at the little neighbouring town where the 
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Arthur Greaves could never go to sleep without 
| reading in his bed for an hour or so, no matter how he 
had passed the day—at leisure to cram his brain as full 
as it could hold, or with bodily exertion enough to have 
1 closed his eyes in sleep the moment he laid his head 
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coach had let him down, and where the report of his 
early death, then first learned by himself, had awakened 
sympathy in many a kindly heart. The landlord of 
the inn had insisted on getting out a carriage and his 
best pair of posters, that not a moment should be un- 
necessarily lost in restoring happiness to the clouded 
home. What a meeting it was! How rapid the expla- 
nations! How they laughed, and how they wept, at 
Arthur’s graphic account of his visit to the fishes, and 
his first doubts whether it was by sea or land that he 
had got round to the other side of the island where he 
found himself coming to life again, until resolved by the 
congratulations of the nigger crew that had picked him 
up! He had them all word for word ; and never weary 
of listening, his auditors, unmindful of all else, were 
drinking in the thrice-told tale, as they drew him still 
closer to the glowing fire—to each other; when, just 
before the now forgotten carriage turned away, the 
postboy’s honest face was seen peeping in for a moment 
through the still open window: and did one of the 
happy party assembled within blame the freedom, or 
think it an intrusion, as, lifting his cap from his head, 
he reverently said, ‘ Thanks be to God, sir, ’twas all a 
mistake !’ 

* Yes, let us thank Him all together before we separate 
this night,’ said the rejoicing father in tones of still 
deeper reverence, as the sound of the wheels died away. 
The curtains were drawn, the fire burned more brightly, 
and the night grew old, the hours still unheeded ; until, 
remembering his pledge, the chapter apportioned for 
another hour was read aloud before they separated, and 
shed its calm over all. The father went straight to his 
bed, and put out his lamp at once; his heart too full to 
admit any subject after that: then, finding he never 
had slept sounder in his life, he wound up his day’s 
occupations in the same way the next night, and every 
night after in the midst of his family ; and the lamp on 
the little table was never lighted again. 


LIVES OF THE LINDSAYS.¥ 


History, even family history, can never be well written 
by the spirit of class; and the reason that Lord Lind- 
say has produced one of the best books upon the subject 
that have ever appeared is, that he is not, in the vulgar 
sense of the word, an aristocrat. He scorns the mean- 
ness of those who value themselves on the deservings of 
others, and applauds the saying of Lord Clarendon, that 
birth conveys no merit, but much duty, to its inheritor. 
Those sluggish persons, says he, ‘who are disposed to 
rest their claims to consideration on the merits of their 
ancestors, and not on their own individual activity, 
should remember Sir Thomas Overbury’s pithy sarcasm 
on such characters, that they resemble potatoes, of 
which the only valuable portion is under ground.’ He 
looks upon birth, in short, as an incentive to virtue, and 
thinks that a man conscious of a long line of illustrious 
ancestors will be less likely than another to commit a 
dishonourable action. This reasoning is strictly philo- 
sophical, but it applies to other things as well as high 
descent. A man, for instance, may be reasonably proud 
of an office filled before him by a line of eminent indi- 
viduals wholly unconnected with each other, and he will 
be incited to do his best to keep up the reputation of the 
class. A soldier, in like manner, will display all the 
more bravery for belonging to a distinguished regiment ; 
for in these cases it is not with the sprinkling there may 
chance to be of mean intellects or cowardly natures we 
would desire to identify ourselves, but with the wise 
and brave who have preceded us. There are of course 
many persons in our nobility of such narrow calibre, as 
to be incapable of taking this view of the subject, and 
whose pride of descent, therefore, is purely ridiculous ; 
but we trust there are many more who, like Lord Lind- 
say, float on with the spirit of the age, and recognise in 


* Or, a Memoir of the Houses of Crawford and 
Lord Lindsay. 3 vols. London: Murray. 1849, 


the aristocratic feeling an element of our nature the 
genuineness of which is proved by the share it has in 
the scheme of progressive development. 

‘The pride of race,’ says M. Chasles, in a review of 
this work in the ‘Journal des Débats,’ ‘ now attacked 
in its last entrenchments, brings forward its titles for 
its support against the spirit of the new time: it feels 
the necessity of shielding itself historically against that 
equality which has become the mistress of its destinies ; 
and the most exclusive aristocracy in Europe, forced to 
act on the defensive, arms itself with its great buckler, 
and shows there inscribed, like a blazon, its proofs of 
courage and service..... But the genius of the past, 
opposed to that of the present, is always the conquered 
genius; and Lord Lindsay’s book, filled as it is with 
proud sentiments and glorious memories, is neverthe- 
less a homage to the new world.’ This, however elo- 
quent, is only partly true. The genius of the past is 
never subdued: it merely receives, in the moral progress 
of society, another development, just as the chivalry 
of the middle ages still survives as a great principle 
under a new form; just as Christianity itself, according 
to a recent writer, changed from the religion of works 
into that of faith, will finally be sublimed into love. In 
the latter example, Peter and Paul will not be extin- 
guished in the ascendancy of John, for they are mani- 
festations of the same identical but progressive prin- 
ciple; and thus the mind of the present, even while 
marching onward, will always continue its homage to 
great ancestors— 


* The dead but sceptred sovereigns, who still rule 
Our spirits from their urns.’ 


If this be correct, the mistake of M. Chasles consists in 
his supposing that it is only the popular genius ‘qui 
marche en avant,’ and only the aristocratical genius 
* qui se rejette sur les écoulés.’ 

It is not doubted now, we believe, that moral as well 
as physical characteristics descend in families, whether 
illustrious or otherwise. The name of the ‘lightsome 
Lindsays’ indicates a very enviable hereditary —y 
peculiar to this race; but in some individuals, accord- 
ing to their biographer, it degenerated into very re- 
markable extravagance. is was more obvious towards 
the close of the main branch, Crawford; and Lord 
Lindsay even traces, with a superstitious feeling, a 
* curse’ devolving from the crimes of the Wicked Master 
(1542) upon the doomed race. The title of Master, we 
may say, belonged, from the middle of the fifteenth 
century, either to the eldest son or presumptive heir to 
a Scottish peerage, ‘Thus the son and heir of Lindsay, 
Earl of Crawford, was the Master of Crawford. 

* Alexander, Master of Crawford, surnamed emphati- 
cally by Scottish tradition “The Wicked” or “ Evil 
Master,” exceeded all his compeers in prodigality, reck- 
lessness, and crime. He was the Absalom of his cen- 
tury. Like the son of David, he had been put in fee of 
the earldom by his father, as future earl, which gave 
him independent power, and the barony of Glenesk had 
been assigned to him in consequence. Attaching to 
himself a band of ruffians, he seized his father’s fortress 
of Dunbog, and commenced the life of a bandit, oppress- 
ing the lieges, tyrannising over the clergy, and levying 
black-mail, or tribute, over the whole surrounding 
country. As early as 1526, his father had been obliged 
to appeal to the crown for protection from “ bodily 
harm,” threatened against himself, his wife, and friends, 
by his rebellious son; the Master expressed contrition, 
and by the intervention of the Archbishop of St 
Andrews and others, “as amicable compositors,” the 
earl received him once more “ into heartly favour and 
kindness,” engaging to confirm him in the fee of the 
earldom, provided he relapsed not into crime, and 
banished his “ present company” of evil abettors—the 
enfeoffment to be “ null, cassit, and retretit (broken and 
retracted), but ony process” (without any law proceed- 
ings), in case of contravention or failure in these condi- 
tions. But the evil nature soon broke out again, and 
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four years afterwards, on the 16th of February 1530-1, 
he was solemnly arraigned at a justice-ayre held at 
Dundee, the king himself presiding in person, when a 
fearful catalogue of enormities were alleged against him 
and his accomplices—rapine, rape, murder, common 
brigandage, the occupation of lands belonging to the 
Earl of Buchan for five years, the besieging his father’s 
castles with the intention of murdering him, the sur- 
prising him at Finhaven, “laying violent hands on 
him,” and imprisoning him in his own dungeon for 
twelve weeks, and on another occasion carrying him by 
force to Brechin, where he confined him for fifteen days 
—besides breaking open his coffers, pillaging his writs, 
and seizing his rents and revenues. No defence was 
offered—none could be made. The Master admitted 
everything, and threw himself on the king’s mercy. 
By the Scottish law, founded on the Roman, his guilt 
was parricide, and its penalty death—personal to him- 
self, civil to his posterity. His life was spared, probably 
through his father’s intercession, and with a lingering 
hope that he might yet repent. But the forfeiture took 
effect to the legal exclusion of himself and his posterity 
from succession to the estates and honours of Crawford, 
blotting them out as if they had never existed. And he 
acquiesced in this, and implemented or fulfilled the law, 
by solemnly abjuring and renouncing, of his own free 
will, all right or claim “ to all the lands of the earldom 
of Crawford,” in favour of Earl David his father, to 
dispose of, in whole or in part, according to his good 
pleasure; confessing himself at the same time to have 
“sinned grievously and enormously” against his said 
father, and against the decreet arbitral pronounced by 
the Archbishop of St Andrews—and stretching out his 
right hand and binding himself to this renunciation (as 
it was called) of “all kindliness and right of succes- 
sion,” in presence of his unhappy parent, in the public 
street between the chapel of St John and the houses of 
the a at the east end of the burgh of Dundee, the 
— hour after noon on the penultimate of March 
537. 

In less than a year after this ignominious forfeiture, 
the Wicked Master was slain in a broil with a cobbler 
of Dundee ; and after his father’s death, the earldom 
rae over his descendants, fell to David Lindsay of 

ll, Earl David became the protector of the son of 
his predecessor, and ‘as soon as he was fairly settled in 
his new dominions, new feelings began to stir in his 


heart, or old ones rather developed themselves in a new | Let 


manner—feelings closely connected with the days of 
clanship and feudalism.’ These were the instinct of 
clanship, and of reverence for the principle of legiti- 
macy; and smothering every feeling of selfish ambi- 
tion, this man, in the very prime of life, adopted in 
legal form the excluded heir, the son of the Wicked 
Master; his ‘humile and formal behaving’ inducing 
him to believe that he would inherit the good without 
being tainted with the evil in his father’s character. 
The assent of the crown being obtained, ‘a solemn bond 
or contract was drawn up, by which the Master ac- 
knowledged his obligations, and accepted his duties, as 
adopted son to Earl David; and engaged, on failure of 
its conditions, or on re-enacting the enormities of his 
father, to resign the earldom for himself and his heirs 
for ever, on the payment of two thousand pounds by 
his adopted father, his heirs or assignees, in the kirk of 
Dundee, “and I, my heirs and assignees, fra thenceforth 
to be secludit therefra for our ingratitude for ever.”’ 
The descendants of the Wicked Master, however, 
Lord Lindsay says, were ‘ hereditarily doomed, it would 
seem, to prodigality and crime.’ The young David, in 
due time, succeeded to the earldom. ‘ But long before 


that period, his conduct had disappointed the hopes, 
_ and embittered the declining years of his benefactor ; 
and in 1559 it is stated, in a legal document under the 
signet of the queen, that he had so conducted himeelf, 
“that be all law, natural and civil, he deserves dishe- 
resing and tinsale (loss) of the benefit of the said adop- 
tion;” intimating how lenient and forgiving his pre- 


decessor had still been, even after his second marriage, 
the birth of a flourishing family, and the provocations 
received from the ungrateful serpent he had fostered 
in his bosom, might have tempted him to revoke that 
rash experiment.’ Among the pranks of this youth 
during his Mastership, he attacked and spoiled Glenesk, 
ravaging the country, and carrying off eighty-four oxen 
and sixty-nine ‘kye;’ a robbery which his benefactor 
made good, reimbursing the sufferers, and pardoning 
the offender. After the Master succeeded to the earl- 
dom, he signalised himself by the bitterest hostility to 
the House of Edzell! 

The next descendant of the Wicked Master figures 
in a fray highly characteristic of the time, and which 
was fatal to Lord Glamis. ‘Crawford and Glamis 
chanced to meet each other, at the head of their respec- 
tive followings, in a narrow street called the School- 
house Wynd, and in front of a large fortified house 
named “the Lady Mary’s Lodging,” in Stirling, as 
Crawford was passing to the castle, and the chancellor 
returning to his lodging, after making his report to the 
king.’ The consequence was a collision with the sword, 
for the two nobles were at feud with each other; and 
Glamis was mortally wounded by a pistol bullet, fired 
by the hand of some unknown assassin. ‘ Altogether 
this skirmish, in its scene and circumstances—the nar- 
row antique wynd, the torches, the pistol-flashes, the 
struggling groups of combatants, Crawford endeavour- 
ing to appease the fray, Glamis staggering backwards, 
while the “ evil-willer’s” pistol and face of triumph are 
still protruding from the “ heich window,” forms a sub- 
ject worthy of the pencil of Gherardo della Notte or 
Salvator Rosa.’ Crawford now appears in the character 
of a rebel; and after being imprisoned and forgiven, his 
younger brother begins to eclipse him by rising in the 
favour of good King Jamie. The following letter, ad- 
dressed to this Alexander Lindsay by the king, is cha- 
racteristic :-— 

‘SanpreE—Qubhill (till) youre goode happe furneis me 
sum bettir occasion to recompence youre honest and 
faithfull seruice, utterid be youre diligent and cairfull 
attendance upon me, speciallie at this tyme, lett this 
assure you, in the inviolabill worde of youre awin Prince 
and maister, that quhen Godd randeris me in Skot- 
lande, I sall irreuocablie, and with consent of Parlia- 
ment, erect you the temporalitie of Murraye in a tem- 
poral lordshipp, with all honouris thairto apparteining. 
+ this serue for cure to youre t disease. 

‘From the Castell of Croneburg, pan we are 
drinking and dryuing our (rattling away) in the auld 
maner. J.R 

In fulfilment of this promise, ‘Sandie’ was made a 
baron, with the title of Lord Spynie; but even before 
this, King James set himself with his whole heart to 
negotiate a marriage for his favourite, addressing to the 
ay some amusing letters, which we have no room for, 
and this note to the intended bridegroom :— 

‘ Sanpre—We are going on here in the auld way, and 
very merry. I'll not forget you when I come hame— 
you shall be a lord. But mind (remember) Jean Lyon, 
for her auld tout will make you a new horn. J. R.’ 

Notwithstanding such gleams of light, however, the 
doom of the descendants of the Wicked Master was 
fixed. ‘It is a melancholy tale—a malignant star, or 
rather, apparently, a hereditary curse, pursued even the 
worthiest of them to degradation and ruin.’ The last 
earl we have mentioned was neglected when a youth by 
his father, so that his ‘ e’ declares in a letter 
that they had no alternative but either to ‘ steal of the 
town’ or sell their furniture. ‘And an earlier letter 
mentions the tears shed by the Master when, after long 
expectancy, his father visited the town—and left it 
without seeing him. His heart crushed, his self-esteem 
wounded, his attempts to win his father’s love rejected, 
all the sweet affections of his nature were turned to gall, 
his intellect ran to waste, and on attaining the inde- 

of manhood, he gathered a band of broken 
around him, and revenged his childhood’s misery 
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upon society. Love might yet have reclaimed him, but 
his proved unfortunate, and a divorce released 
both wife and husband from what had become a mere 
bond of bitterness. I have little more to relate of him 
except the strange circumstances of his latter years. 
Reckless and profuse, and alienating the possessions of 
the earldom in a manner which, however unjust, could 
not, it would seem, be legally prevented, a solemn coun- 
cil was held by the family, who determined to imprison 
him for life, in order to prevent further dilapidation : 
they accordingly confined him in Edinburgh Castle, 
where he spent his remaining years under surveillance, 
but acting in every respect otherwise as a free agent. 
Hence the epithet by which he is frequently distin- 
guished by contemporary genealogists, of “ Comes In- 
carceratus,” or the “ Captive Earl.”’ He at length died 
in his prison, ‘leaving only one child, Lady Jean Lindsay, 
an orphan, destitute and uncared for, and fated to still 
deeper debasement, having run away with a common 
“jockey with the horn,” or public herald, and lived 
latterly by mendicancy, “a sturdy beggar,” though 
mindful still of the sphere from which she had fallen, 
and “ bitterly ashamed.” An aged lady related her 
melancholy history to Crawford the antiquary, who 
flourished during the early years of last century, adding 
that she remembered seeing her begging when she her- 
self was young. Shortly after the Restoration, King 
Charles II. granted her a pension of one hundred a year, 
“ in consideration of her eminent birth and necessitous 
condition,” and this probably secured her comfort during 
the evening of her days.’ 

Earl David was succeeded by his uncle—wild, prodi- 
gal, and tyrannical. His son, Earl George, sold Finhaven 
and the tombs of his ancestors to Lord Spynie, and serv- 
ing abroad as a colonel of a foot company of Dutch, 
cudgelled one of his officers, and was slain by him in 
requital of the insult. ‘ Earl George was succeeded by 
his next brother, Colonel Alexander Lindsay, on whom 
the curse of the Wicked Master was even more fearfully 
visited, as he became “ frantic,” or insane, and was 
kept in confinement till his death in 1639, when the last 
surviving son of Earl Henry, Colonel Ludovic Lindsay 
—who had risen to that rank in the Spanish service— 
succeeded as sixteenth Earl of Crawford, and returned 
to Scotland, in order to support the king in the diffi- 
culties that were then gathering round him. He and 
Lord Spynie were in that year the last survivors of the 
seven Crawford cousins who had started in life so gaily 
and hopefully not twenty years before.’ Earl Ludovic 
was ruined in the wars of the Covenant; and homeless, 
penniless, and destitute, was glad to obtain the command 
of an Irish regiment in the Spanish service. He diced 
abroad, no one knows where or how; and with the third 
Lord Spynie, the last descendant of the Wicked Master, 
the succession terminated. We feel that we have not 
been able, in our confined space, to do this remarkable 
story justice; but it is certainly one of the most striking 
things in the book. 

We now come to another strange anecdote of a light- 
some Lindsay of a different stamp, Colin, Earl of Bal- 
carres. ‘ The young Mauritia de Nassau had fallen in 
love with Colin at his first presentation at court; on his 
recovery, Sir Robert sent him to pay his acknowledg- 
ments to her, and ere long, the day was fixed for their 
marriage. The Prince of Orange, afterwards William 
IIL, presented his fair kinswoman on this joyful occa- 
sion with a pair of magnificent emerald earrings as his 
wedding-gift. The day arrived, the noble party were 
assembled in the church, and the bride was at the altar ; 
but, to the dismay of the company, no bridegroom 
appeared! The volatile Colin had forgotten the day of 
his marriage, and was discovered in his nightgown and 
slippers quietly eating his breakfast! Thus far the 
tale is told with a smile on the lip, but many a tear was 
shed at the conclusion. Colin hurried to the church, 
but in his haste left the ring in his writing-case; a 
friend in the company gave him one—the ceremony 
went on, and without looking at it, he placed it on the 


finger of his fair young bride. It was a mourning ring, 
with the mort-head and cross-bones. On perceiving it 
at the close of the ceremony, she fainted away; and the 
evil omen had made such an impression on her mind, 
that, on recovering, she declared she should die within 
the year; and her presentiment was too truly fulfilled.’ 

Another of these Earls of Balcarres, deaf, sixty, and 
extremely odd, fell in love with a girl of twenty. ‘ But 
though Miss Dalrymple respected and looked up to 
him, she was not disposed to pass the bounds of grati- 
tude for his marked admiration of her. Lord Balcarres 
was almost sixty, and, what was worse, the world 
reckoned him eighty ! Though his aspect was noble, 
and his air and deportment showed him at once to be a 
man of rank, yet there was no denying that a degree 
of singularity attended his appearance. To his large 
brigadier wig, which hung down with three tails, he 
generally added a few curls of his own application, 
which, I suspect, would not have been reckoned quite 
orthodox by the trade. His shoe, which resembled no- 
thing so much as a little boat with the cabin at the end 
of it, was slashed with his penknife for the benefit of 
giving ease to his honest toes; here—there—he slashed 
it where he chose to slash, without an idea that the 
world or its fashions had the smallest right to smile at 
his shoe; had they smiled, he would have smiled too, 
and probably said, “ Oddsfish! I believe it is not like 
other people’s; but as to that, look, d’ye see! what mat- 
ters it whether so old a fellow as myself wears a shoe or 
aslipper?”’ Miss Dalrymple refused him, and he fell 
sick with the disappointment: he recovered, and she 
married him. 

The countess proved to be a famous hand at whipping 
her children; but on one occasion, when the culprits 
absconded, the punishment was amusingly varied. 
‘Our flight,’ says one of them—Lady Anne Lindsay, 
author of the famous ballad—‘ was discovered by old 
Robin Gray the shepherd—“ All the young gentlemen 
and the young ladies, and all the dogs, are run away, 
my lady!” A messenger being despatched, not to nego- 
tiate, but to bring us back nolens volens, the six cri- 
minals were carried before the countess, who declared 
that on this occasion whipping was too good for us, and 
that we should each have a dose of tincture of rhubarb 
to teach us to stay at home—a punishment classically 
just in its degrees, as the eldest, consequently the most 
guilty, had the last and most offensive glass of the 
bottle.’ 


Another anecdote of whipping. In this case the cul- 
prit was Lady Margaret. ‘ Our governess, Henrietta 
C——, amidst many faults, was passionately fond of her, 
but did not spare her when she was wrong. On a 
certain occasion, I forget what, “ If you do so again,” 
said she, ‘ Lady Margaret, devil take me if I do not 
whip you severely!” Adding—* You do not mind what 
I say, and therefore I swear to it.” Margaret at no 
great distance of time committed the same sin. “ I see 
now how you have attended to what I told you,” said 
Henrietta; “if this happens once more, I positively must 
whip you.” “Ido remember what you told me,” said 
Margaret, “ and you are bound to whip me.” “TI cer- 
tainly shall the very first time you do so.” “ No, Miss 
C——, you must whip me now; you swore to it, and 
said, ‘ Devil take you if you would not whip me se- 
verely.”” Henrietta acknowledged it, but said this once 
she would excuse her. “ And will God excuse you? 
No,” said Margaret: “I insist upon it that you whip 
me directly!” Henrietta remonstrated; Margaret cried, 
expecting every moment to see the devil take away the 
governess. At last she carried the point, and was laid 
on her knee ; but Henrietta, feeling no anger, and being 
full of admiration of the culprit, who was insisting on a 
flogging to save her soul, instead of inflicting the punish- 
ment quietly, bellowed so loud herself at every stroke, 
as to bring my mother into the room, who soon settled 
the business.’ 

This governess was an original, much better than any 


character in fiction we remember. ‘My mother had 
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found her weeping and painting butterflies in the garret 
of a house where she lodged for a few days in Edinburgh. 
The mistress of it, who was her aunt, treated her with 
a severity which she said “ was good for her proud 
little ridiculous niece ;” and Henrietta C——, indifferent 
about her good or bad treatment, wept because she was 
not placed, she said, in the sphere of life for which she 
was formed. She boasted that in her veins descended 
the blood of an old Highland chief—I forget who: pride 
had sailed down with the stream, and Henrietta reckoned 
herself more highly born than if she had been one of the 
House of Austria.” She was carried to Balcarres to try 
what she was fit for. ‘ At first Henrietta had her mess 
with my mother’s maid in her own room: tears flowed ; 
she starved herself; and in order to make Henrietta 
happy, she was permitted to dine with the family. 
This indulgence was repaid by her teaching us such 
things for her own amusement as Margaret and I were 
then capable of learning. By degrees she rendered her- 
self of use, while she maintained her independence. 
The ascendancy she acquired over the mind of Lady 
Balcarres, while bending to her in nothing, became 
evident ; and my mother, satisfied that her project was 
ready to answer, proposed to her to accept the office 
directly, and a salary of twenty pounds per annum, 
which, being all she could afford to give to a person 
possessing nothing, was not contemptible. This pro- 
posal nearly cost Henrietta her life: she said it was 
“ so haughty and unprovoked: as an act of friendship, 
she was ready to take care of us, but her soul spurned 
emolument.” Three bottles of laudanum and some 
quieting draughts put matters to rights. Ill could my 
mother’s spirit brook to make concessions, but she was 
obliged to do it; and Henrietta gained, upon the whole, 
more than twenty pounds per annum of consideration, 
together with a little pension of fifteen pounds from 
ernment, which my father procured for her. 

* Behold her, then, settled at Balcarres, the least little 
woman that ever was seen for nothing. Fantastic in 
her dress, and naive in her manners beyond what was 
natural at her time of life, her countenance was pretty, 
her shape neat and nice. But in that casket was lodged 
more than Pandora’s box contained, not only of sorrows 
and of ills to demolish mankind, but of powers of every 
kind, good as well as bad—powers of attaching, powers 
of injuring, powers of mind, powers of genius—magna- 
nimity, obstinacy, prejudice, romance, and occasionally 
enthusiastic devotion.’ A curious trait in this strange 
Henrietta’s pride was her employing her brother to ma- 
nufacture a fictitious genealogy! However, she was a 
good though strange creature; and her greatest trial was 
Lady Balcarres dividing her affection between her and a 
* masculine bravo,’ one Miss Sophy Johnstone, as strange 
and original as herself. ‘The father of this lady was what 
is commonly called “an odd dog;” her mother that un- 
encroaching sort of existence so universally termed “a 

sort of woman.” One day after dinner the squire, 

ving a mind to reason over his bottle, turned the con- 
versation on the “folly of education.” ‘The wife said 
she had always understood it was a good thing for young 
people to know a little, to keep them out of harm’s way. 
The husband said education was all nonsense, for that 
a child who was left to nature had ten times more sense, 
and all that sort of thing, when it grew up, than those 
whose heads were filled full of gimeracks and learning 
out of books. Like Mrs Shandy, she gave up the point, 
and, as he stoutly maintained his argument, they both 
agreed to make the experiment on the child she was 
ready to produce, and mutually swore an oath that it 
never should be taught anything from the hour of its 
birth, or ever have its spirit broken by contradiction. 
This child proved to be Miss Sophy Johnstone. The 
dispute and covenant were known in the country; and 
the neighbours, in jest, calling her “ Hilton’s Natural 


Daughter,” in a few she bona fide for his 
illegitimate child.’ e result was the formation of the 
‘masculine bravo.’ ‘Nature seemed to have entered 
into the jest, and hesitated to the last whether to make 


her a boy or a girl. Her taste led her to hunt with her 
brothers, to wrestle with the stable-boys, and to saw 
wood with the carpenter. She worked well in iron, 
could shoe a horse quicker than the smith, made excel. 
lent trunks, played well on the fiddle, sung a man’s song 
in a bass voice, and was by many people suspected of 
being one. She learnt to write of the butler at her own 
request, and had a taste for reading, which she greatly 
improved. She was a droll ingenious fellow : her talents 
for mimicry made her enemies, and the violence 
of her attachments to those she called her favourites 
secured her a few warm friends. She came to spend a 
few months with my mother soon after her marriage, 
and, at the time I am speaking of, had been with her 
thirteen years, making Balcarres her head-quarters, de- 
voting herself to the youngest child, whichever it was— 
deserting him when he got into breeches, and regularly 
constant tonoone but me. She had a little forge fitted 
up in her closet, to which I was very often invited.’ 
Poor Miss Sophy Johnstone lived to be a miserable, 
penurious old woman. ‘The junior members of the 
family, the grandfathers and grandmothers of the 
youngest existing generation of the Lindsays, were fre- 
quently sent to visit her, and never empty-handed. 
‘They usually found her crouched in the corner of her 
den, and her first salutation was always, “ What hae ye 
brocht?—what hae ye brocht?”—stretching out her 
skinny arm to receive the offering.’ 

We must indulge ourselves in another original—the 
venerable Lady Dalrymple, mother of the whipping 
countess. ‘ At ten she came down stairs, always a little 
out of humour till she had had her breakfast. In her 
left hand were her mitts and her snuff-box, which con- 
tained a certain number of pinches; she stopped on the 
seventeenth spot of the carpet, and coughed three times ; 
she then looked at the weather-glass, approached the 
tea-table, put her right hand in her pocket for the key 
of the tea-chest, and not finding it there, sent me up 
stairs to look for it in her own room, charging me not 
to fall on the stairs. 

“Look,” said she, “ Annie, upon my little table— 
there you will find a pair of gloves; but the key is not 
there. After you have taken up the gloves, you will 
see yesterday’s newspaper; but you will not find it be- 
low that, so you need not touch it. Pass on from the 
newspaper to my black fan: beside it there lie three 
apples (don’t eat my apples, Annie—mark that!). Take 
up the letter that is beyond the apples, and there you 
will find”-—— “But is not that the key in your left 
hand, over your little finger?” “No, Annie; it cannot 
be so; for I always carry it on my right.” “ That is, you 
intend to do so, my dear grandmamma; but you know 
you always carry it in your left.” “ Well, well, child, I 
believe Ido! Butwhat then? Is the teamade? Put 
in one spoonful for every person, and one over—Annie, 
do you mark me?” 

*Thus every morning grandmamma smelt three 
times at her apple, came down stairs testy, coughed on 
the seventeenth spot, lost her key, had it detected in 
her left hand, and the morning’s parade being over, till 
the evening’s nap arrived (when she had a new set of 
manceuvres), she was a pleasing, entertaining, talkative, 
mild old woman. I should love her, for she loved me. 
I was her god-daughter, and her sworn friend.’ 

Before concluding, we are in duty bound to return to 
the Lindsays—and here is the end of the ‘ proud House 
of Edzell.’ ‘ The laird, like his father, had been a wild 
and wasterful man, and had been long awa’. He was 
deeply engaged with the unsuccessful of the 
Stuarts, and the rumours of their defeat were still 
occupying the minds of all the country-side. One after- 
noon the poor baron, with a sad and sorrowful counte- 
nance and heavy heart, and followed by only one of a’ 
his company, both on horseback, came to the castle, 
almost unnoticed by any. Everything was silent: he 
ga’ed into his great big house a solitary man. There 
was no wife or child to gi’e him welcome, for he had 
never been married. The castle was almost deserted— 
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a few old servants had been the only inhabitants for 
many months. Neither the laird nor his faithful fol- 
lower took any rest that night. Lindsay, the broken- 
hearted, ruined man, sat all that night in the large hall, 
sadly occupied—destroying papers sometimes, reading 
papers sometimes, sometimes writing, sometimes sitting 
mournfully silent—unable to fix his thoughts on the 
present or to contemplate the future. In the course of 
the following Le he left the castle in the same manner 
in which he come. He saw none of his people or 
tenants. His one attendant only accompanied him. 
They rode away, taking with them as much of what 
was valuable or useful as they could conveniently carry. 
And turning round to take a last look of the old towers, 
he drew a last long sigh, and wept. He was never seen 
here again. 

‘Year after year passed away, and the castle fell to 
ruin. The banner rotted on the keep—the roofs fell in— 
the pleasaunce became a wilderness—the summer-house 
fell to decay—the woods grew wild and tangled—the dogs 
died about the place, and the name of the old proprietors 
was seldom mentioned, when a lady one day arrived at 
Edzell, as it is still related, in her own coach, and drove 
to the castle. She was tall and beautiful, and dressed 
in deep mourning. ‘“ When she came near the ancient 
burying-place,” says the same faint voice of the past, 
“she alighted, and went into the chapel—for it was then 
open: the doors had been driven down, the stone figures 
and carved work were all broken, and bones lay scattered 
about. The poor lady went in, and sat down amang it 
a’, and wept sore at the ruin of the house and the fate 
of her family ; for no one doubted of her being one of 
them, though no one knew who she was or where she 
came from. After a while she came out, and was driven 
in the coach up to the castle. She went through as 
much of it as she could, for stairs had fallen down and 
roofs had fallen in; and in one room in particular she 
stayed a long while, weeping sadly. She said the place 
was very dear to ber, though she had now no right to 
it; and she carried some of the earth away with her.”’ 

We have omitted, it will be observed, all mention of 
the better-known historical and literary characters of 
the family ; but enough has been said, we presume, to 
convince the reader that in these volumes he will find, 
together with much truth, some philosophy, and not a 
little elegance of fancy, a great deal more even of 
romantic interest than in half the novels of the time 
collectively. 


THE MAORI MESSENGER. 


We have received a newspaper with the above title, 
the appearance of which is an event of too much in- 
terest to be passed over without notice. Two journals 
that came severally forth with the same objects, the 
instruction and entertainment of the native population 
of New Zealand, were discontinued; but the present 
adventurer, instead of being disheartened by their fail- 
ure, has only been stimulated to make his arrangements 
more comprehensive and complete. The paper is in 
four folio pages, and printed in alternate columns of 
English and Maori, the latter being a free translation 
of the former. After a sensible introduction, the first 
number proceeds to discuss the question of the civilisa- 
tion of the Sandwich Islanders, showing the analogies 
that exist between the position of that people and the 
New Zealanders. In fact, the progress made by the 
former tribe presents one of the most remarkable traits 
in modern history. From naked, drunken, ignorant, 
licentious savages in one generation, they have become 
in the next a decent, orderly, well-disposed people. Not 
to mention their advance in religion and morals, they 
‘ practise many of the arts and usages of civilised life. 
There are carpenters, blacksmiths, shoemakers, painters, 
masons, and bookbinders, and in most of the mechani- 


cal departments they are respectable workmen. There 
are those who possess flocks and herds, and hold lands 
in fee simple. There are some who are gaining pro- 
perty. Equal protection is given to all, from the highest 
to the lowest. Neither king nor chiefs can seize upon 
what is not their own, without being amenable to the 
laws. The people have availed themselves of the in- 
ducements held out to them to labour, with the assur- 
ance that all the products of their industry will be 
secured to them. Many are collecting around them 
the comforts and conveniences of a civilised people. 
Their houses are better than formerly, and many of 
them are partitioned off into separate apartments, and 
some of them are furnished with tables and chairs, and 
many other conveniences of civilised housekeeping.’ 

The New Zealanders were found by the white navi- 

tors in a position still more brutally savage than that 
i which the Sandwich Islanders have been redeemed. 
An article on the subject commences thus :—‘ Friends, 
Maories, perhaps you occasionally reflect on the many 
things the white people introduced amongst you, and 
upon their many works by which mankind is elevated. 
The white people discovered you sitting in darkness— 
you ate men—you were continually fighting, and did 
everything else that an evil disposition prompted. He 
sent some of his people amongst you, and you were 
taught the ways of eternal life; and the good intentions 
of God were explained to you; and you then discerned 
that your old customs were very bad ones. With re- 
gard also to the things that sustain this life, you were 
found living on the plants of the earth—for instance, 
fern root, tawa berries, the root of the convolvolus, 
hinau berries, the tree fern, grubs, the root of the raupo, 
and the various other kinds of weeds that the earth 
produced: you were like animals; you had no clothes, 
but went about naked: such clothes as you had were 
the coarsest kinds of mats. When children were born, 
they were covered with a garment made of the leaves 
of the patate-tree; but on the arrival of the white man, 
you became acquainted with good food. He gave you 
potatoes, Indian corn, pumpkins, wheat, pigs, and all 
the other kinds of food that you now use. And with 
regard to clothes, he gave you blankets, calico, flannel, 
and the many other things with which you cover your 
bodies.’ The article proceeds to sketch the history of 
the discovery and fortunes of the islands, and in its 
sequel, we presume, will bring the narrative down to 
the present day. A paper on small-pox fills up the 
number, which thus, it will be seen, contains no news, 
although the deficiency will of course be supplied as 
the work goes on. We wish it every success, and trust 
that the enlightened portion of the colonists will con- 
sider it a duty to lend their aid to the editor; although 
we would hint to that gentleman that the Maori lan- 
guage can be of no utility but as the only means yet 
in existence of holding intellectual communication with 
the natives. Let him not fall into the common error of 
fighting against civilisation, by cultivating the indi- 
genous dialect, and tuating the absurd nationality, 
of a people whose destiny it is to be incorporated with 
a mighty nation. 


SUICIDE STATISTICS. 

A very curious statement and calculation was published 
in Paris by M. Pairet, a medical professor, relative to the 
number of suicides committed in France for ney ber 
From the records of the police, it appears that the total 
number of suicides attempted to be committed were 6782, 
and three-fourths of the individuals were unmarried. We 
subjoin the figures furnished to him by the police, showing 
the relative numbers of male and female suicides :—Crossed 
in love, 97 males, 157 females; jealousy, 39 males, 53 
females ; mortified pride, 27 males, 27 females ; calumn 
and loss of reputation, 97 males, 28 females ; remorse, 
males, 12 females ; di ambition, 110 males, 12 
females ; reverse of fortune, 283 males, 39 females ; 

141 males, 14 females ; other species of misconduct, 
domestic chagrins, 524 males, 260 fe- 


males, 79 females ; c 
males; misery, 511 males, 594 females ; fanaticism, 1 male, 
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13 females. It would therefore seem to follow that some- 
where about five women died from love for three men; 
that the ladies have considerably the advantage, or rather 
the disadvantage, in jealousy ; that in pride they are on a 
with the lords of the creation; that in calumny and 
of reputation they bear with three times the fortitude 
that men evince ; that they feel only about one-third of 
the remorse which the other sex experience; and that to 
the sorrows which flow from disappointed ambition, re- 
verse of fortune, and gaming, they are e in a very 
slight degree in comparison with their yokefellows. This 
culation, it will be remembered, applies but to French 
ladies. =e light a similar calculation would exhibit 
our own fair countrywomen, we presume not to conjec- 
ture.—Liverpool Albion. 


HOW TO PROSPER IN BUSINESS, 


In the first place, make up your mind to accomplish 
whatever you undertake; decide upon some particular 
employment ; persevere in it. All difficulties are overcome 
by diligence and assiduity. 

Be not afraid to work with your own hands, and dili- 
gently too. ‘A cat in gloves catches no mice.’ 

‘He who remains in the mill grinds, not he who goes 
and comes.’ 

Attend to your business, and never trust it to another. 
* A pot that belongs to many is ill stirred and worse boiled.’ 

Be frugal. ‘That which will not make a pot will make 
a pot lid.’ 

* Save the pence, and the pounds will take care of them- 
selves.’ 

Be abstemious. ‘ Who dainties love shall beggars prove.’ 

Rise early. ‘The sleeping fox catches no poultry.’ 
‘Plough deep while sluggards sleep, and you will have 

Treat every one with respect and civility. verythi 
is gained, and nothing lost, by courtesy.” Good amen 
insure success. 

Never anticipate wealth from any other course than 
labour ; especially never place dependence upon becoming 


the r of an inheritance. 

. Hie who waits for dead men’s shoes may have to go for 
a long time barefoot.’ ‘He who runs after a shadow has 
@ wearisome race.’ 

Above all things, never despair. ‘God is where He was.’ 
* Heaven helps those who help themselves.’ 

Follow implicitly these precepts, and nothing can hinder 
you from prospering.—From a newspaper. 


CHINESE IVORY-CARVING. 


I some trouble and pains to obtain a view of the 
ents with which the artists worked, but regret to 

say I was unsuccessful. The ivory balls so elaboratel 
earved, and the ingenuity with which they are constructed, 
have long excited admiration and surprise at the artistic 
skill and means by which so many concentric balls can be 
carved one within the other. I know not whether any one 
else has made the discovery ; but the truth is, that each 
ball is constructed of two pieces, the edges of which are 
so finely scraped down, that the edge of one hemisphere 
is made to overlap its counterpart with the ae nicety. 
Thus one ball is easily enclosed within another. The join- 
ings are then united by a peculiarly strong cement, aided 
by the employment of steam and pressure. Any one who 
wishes to make the expensive trial, will soon ascertain the 
fact by applying a very powerful heat to one of these balls, 
which will open at the joints in due time.—Dublin Univer- 


sity Magazine, 
RESPONSIBILITY OF EACH THE HAPPINESS OF ALL. 


It is an era in life when first the conviction strikes home 
to our hearts that our actions tell on the happiness, not of 
ourselves only, but of our fellow-creatures. Life has fre- 
quently been likened to a theatre, in which ‘the men and 
women are only the players;’ but when we come to con- 
sider this illustration carefully, when we perceive that in 
the drama of life, as in that of the stage, every one has 
some part to act, and that in both the good or bad perfor- 
mances of even the most insignificant actor tells in a de- 

on all the rest, it is startling indeed. Is it im 
fible to impress this even on the minds of children ? it 
impossible to lead them in early youth to reflect upon the 
great, the awful truth, that all are placed in this world as 
actors, not as spectators ; that the little and great, the rich 
and poor, the young and old, in that one point are in the 


same position ; and, further than this, that we are not only 
all actors, but also that every human creature is accountable 
to his Almighty Father for the due performance of the part 
assigned to him, and likewise for the proper use of the in- 
fluence which he is permitted to exercise over others? If 
there be a doubt in a child’s mind as to the effect pro- 
ducible by the conduct of one — on the happiness of 
many, let him be taught to o e how a cross look, an 
angry word, may destroy the peace of his own domestic 
circle for great part of an evening; and then let him reflect 
how any graver fault must affect the happiness of the 
transgressor’s family, and throughout of those in close 
connection with it.—School-room Days. 


LINES. 
Ou bring me pearls and jewels rare, 
With these I'll braid my sunny hair: 
I would be beautiful to-night— 
The gayest ’mid the gay and bright. 
Look ! I have chased my tears away, 
And smile as in life’s early day ; 
And see how well this wreath doth shade 
The lines that grief and care have made. 
Oh none shall know this brow is aching ; 
Oh none shall guess this heart is breaking! 


The first amid the joyous throng 

My voice shall join the laugh, the song ; 

They say its tones were once so clear, 

That when they fell upon the ear, 

The dark heart would forget its guile, 

And saddest eye look up—and smile. 

Oh I will laugh and sing once more 

As gaily as in days of yore; 
And none shall know this brow is aching ; 
Oh none shall guess my heart is breaking ! 


I never cared for beauty’s power ; 

And never, till this darksome hour, 

Did pearl, or flower, or diamond rare 

Deck the long tresses of my hair. 

But oh to-night their aid I'll seek : 

They'll lend a radiance to my cheek, 

And give the light of bygone years 

To eyes that have grown dim with tears ; 
And none shall know this brow is aching ; 
Oh none shall guess my heart is breaking ! 


Perchance in that triumphant hour 
When mine is wealth, and pride, and power, 
Our eyes may meet ; and on his ear 
May fall the voice he loved to hear, 
Recalling days that long have fled— 
Forgotten vows, and sweet hopes dead. 
Oh bring me pearls and gems most bright— 
I must be beautiful to-night. 
He must not know my brow is aching ; 
He must not guess my heart is breaking: 
* * * * 
Away—away ! these gems, and tear 
These gaudy flowers from my hair : 
Oh I have borne their weight too long ! 
What care I though the brilliant throng 
Should kneel and worship at my shrine ?— 
The only smile I sought was thine, 
And that, alas, was turned aside! 
What cared I then for beauty’s pride ?— 
Oh how my burning brow is aching ; 
Alas—alas, my heart is breaking ! 
Rona Lex. 


POSTAGE LABELS. 

In our ‘Gossip from London,’ in No. 287, there is some 
mistake as to postage labels. The plates from which they 
are — are made of hardened steel, and the average 
number of imprints does not exceed 60,000. Each sheet, 
however, contains 240 labels, so that the number of single 
stamps printed from an average plate is 14,400,000. 
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